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How can they miss? Redbook, 
Texas families have $285,000,000 
of spendable income left after pay- 
ing taxes. They spend $9,594,000 
in drug stores. Their food bill 
amounts to $48,360,000. They 
want $2,500,060 worth of furni- 
ture; nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
refrigerators and $723,000 worth 


of floor coverings. 


HIT EM WHERE » 
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Retailers will round up $204,000,000 


Their 63,000 cars will burn up 
44,000,000 gallons of gas and 
3,500,000 quarts of oil, not to 
mention 126,000 tires. 

Think of reaching every home in 
a $285,000,000 market for a pro- 
rata page rate of $205. A real buy, 
isn’t it? Redbook does a strong, 
hard-hitting job and it ought to be 
on your advertising list. 


«USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New Y ork 22, New York. 


, Lexas 


TOP INCOME 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics recently analyzed today’s 
market for automobiles and other dur- 
able goods. 11% of 1947's auto and 
durable goods purchases will come 
from families earning $5,000 or over. 
All surveys show that upwards of 
300,000 Redbook families have in- 
comes of $5,000 and over — higher 
concentration 
in your best 
market 
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In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Sunday Bulletin — first issue published February 9, 1947 


APRIL 1, 1947 


Sales MANAGEMENT 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Wee it comes to looks—nothing. 


But when it comes to sales power— 


that’s something else again. 


For the “5th Cover” we’re talking about is 
the Sunday newspaper in which THIS WEEK 
Magazine is distributed. And the Sunday 
newspaper, as any retailer will tell you, is 
a mighty handy thing to team up with a 


national magazine. 


Wrap the Sunday newspaper around 
any national magazine and you'd make it 
a better salesman. For it would give that 
magazine an “extra ingredient,” a shot of 
immediate sales power that turns the lei- 
surely magazine reader into a let’s-get-it- 


now buyer. 


And that’s an “extra” that many maga- 
zine advertisers are going to need this year. 


xk k * 


The holiday is over—magazine advertis- 


ing is back in the business of seiling goods. 


THIS WEER 
CMagazine 


8% MILLION CIRCULATION 


Advertisers still want to make friends 
for tomorrow—but they also have to make 
customers for today. And the way to kill 
both these birds with one medium is to back 
up the long-range power of the magazine 
with the immediate sales punch of the 
newspaper. 


In short, to use TWM—the magazine 
that has that “Sth Cover.” 


For THIS WEEK's 8% million families and 
19 million readers aren’t “just looking” 
through a magazine when they see your ad. 
They’re shopping through America’s great- 
est market place, the Sunday newspaper. 
Your local dealers spend their own dollars 
there, because they know those dollars will 
come back in sales— not next month, or 
next year, but the very next day. 


Put your magazine dollars there, and 
they'll come back with the results that 
1947 demands. 


OVER 19 MILLION READERS 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Atlanta Journal 

The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 

The Chicago Daily News 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
The Dallas Morning News 


Saturdays in Chicago and Philadelphia 


—.. 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


The Detroit News 

The Indianapolis Star 

Los Angeles Times 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


New York Herald Tribune 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
The Pittsburgh Press 

Portland Oregon Journal 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 

San Francisco Chronicle 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


The Washington Sunday Star 


APRIL 1, 1947 


FOR BABIES ONLY 


Meet Miss Dee Givens—who is living proof that if a 
lady builds a better diaper the world will beat a path 
to her door. Ten years ago Dee made the painful dis- 
covery that diapers are, er—well—leaky. “Ridiculous!” 
snorted Miss G., and promptly ran up a little no-leak 
number. 


When we expressed amazement that a mere woman 
should plumb her depths and produce such ingenuity, 
Dee informed us that the whole thing was elementary, 
or alimentary, which ever way you choose to look at it. 
She got her idea from the Earl of Sandwich, whom you’ll 
naturally remember as the gentleman who put meat be- 
tween two slices of bread and came up with a national 
institution. Dee used a variation on the sandwich theme ; 
two pieces: of cotton—highly absorbent—and a slice of 
waterproof material in the middle. 


Then she baptized her invention “Dee’s Dri-ettes.” It 
looked good to her. So she ran up a few more by hand 
and talked a department store in Joliet, Ill., into putting 
a dozen in stock. They sold. Throwing caution to the 
winds she tackled Marshall Field’s store in Chicago, 
which knows a good thing when it sees same. They 
bought. 


All of this was done on the frayed end of a shoe- 
string. “Money,” said Dee, “is what we need.” So she 
borrowed—not $100,000, but $100 from a banker. With 
this magnificent working capital Miss Givens bought a 
sewing machine with pinking attachment. Then she em- 
ployed one girl as a helper. In no time flat she had 
branched out—waterproof baby panties, baby sheetings 
and aprons. The next year she had to add several helpers. 
By this time the Givens girl had a regular factory going 
in the back half of a store in her home town, Western 
Springs, Ill. And when Spring rolled around the darn 
thing had expanded to fill two stores! 


ALL WET? . .. not this very small fry . . . Underneath it all she 
wears one of Dee Given's Dri-ettes, a didy guaranteed to foil 
the most defective plumbing system! See that contented look? 


lf this were a moving picture, about this stage of the 
plot you’d see a close-up of a mean-looking Oriental, 
leering out of a plane with a dead center on Pearl Harbor, 
Suffice to say that along came you-know-what. And in 
the screwy way that things get done in war time, the 
Army had Dee and her helpers making tents. If you 
think that’s all wet, you should have seen babies that year! 


But here’s the happy ending: Givens and Co. today 
has an annual business approximating $750,000 a year. 
It has 57 machines in operation and a payroll of 45 em- 
ployes. The Givens line includes well over 30 “Dee” 
baby products. Some of these have come a long way 
from diapers. For instance there’s a lucite baby clothes 
line, a “glo-ette” rattle made of luminous plastic so that 
the babe can see it in the dark—it keeps Little Darlin’ 
quiet while Mama is bidding a Grand Slam. But the 
one we like best, because of the name, is “Dee’s Half- 
Pint.” Believe it or not, it’s a portable baby urinal made 
of colored tintite. 


Dee is making so many mama-delighters these days 
she has to cudgle her brains to remember them all. Finally, 
she got out a little catalog which causes havoc in joint 
checking accounts wherever it’s received. (Not that Dee 
charges exorbitantly for her things.) Aside from the’ 
“Half Pint,” the thing that amused us most was the 
Bootee-Sox. So many Mothers complained that Junior 
went around barefoot because he refused to keep his socks 
on, Dee was forced to invent a non-kick-off bootee. You 
should see a furious member of the carriage set after he 
discovers that he’s put his foot in it! 


BOOMS AWAY! 


Mr. John Marquand once said, ‘Nobody cares what 
happens to a girl if she’s on a yacht.”” Maybe so—but the 
girl might care. And unless he’s equipped with a spare 
Skipper we’ll bet the man in the case cares too. After all, 
whether its a 200-foot luxury liner or a 40-foot sloop the 
gentleman and his lady want to know where they're 
going, and what’s more important—how to plot a course. 


‘Taking it from there, the Gulf Oil Corp. has put a wet 
finger to the wind of public interest in cruising and comes 
up with a helping hand. Gulf announces that it has set 
up an information service called Cruisegide Bureau, de- 
signed to provide the man at the stern with helpful 
information on the finer nuances of casting-away. 


Cruisegide is a free service. It extends to the pleasure 
boat field, says Gulf, the type of advisory centers operated 
by the corporation’s Tourgide Bureau which has served 
motorists for 15 years. The major function of the new 
bureau will be to make available to the boating public 
up-to-date and detailed data on harbors and waterways 
along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 


When we talked with a company spokesman he was 
adamant on one subject—Weather. While Cruisegide ©4", 
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All business is local 
and the Locally-Edited 


Magazines mean business 


Six Locally-Edited Gravure 


Magazines featuring INTERESTED? 


The Local Touch for 
highest reader interest... 
for greater adver- 


tising value 


‘i; ere? 


CONTACT ONE OF THE ‘‘REPS”’ 


If you would like to know 
more about the Locally-Edited 
Gravure Magazines and their 
markets, just contact any 
office of one of the- following 


Representatives: Branham 
Company, Jann & Kelley, O'Mara & Ormsbee, 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Or write to Stand- 
ard Gravure Corp., Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SOMEBODY CARES . . . what happens to this gal on a 
yacht—in spite of J. P. Marquand. The "somebody" is 
Cruisegide, a new service which tosses out a hawser of in- 
formation to yachtsmen or even would-be owners of same. 


and will, furnish such gleanings as harbor information, 
water depths at docks, description of local services, the 
Bureau will not, since it has no control over the elements, 
lay out proposed cruises in detail. Rather, it will give the 


boat owner complete information on harbors in the area 
to be visited so that he can plot his own course. And for 
the moment only a limited amount of information on the 
Great Lakes and Mississippi River is being handed out. 


Cruisegide will operate bureaus in the sponsor's Division 
Sales offices in such far-flung spots as Boston, New York 
City, Houston, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, New Orleans, ‘To- 
ledo, and Louisville. 


In case you can’t get to any of the above, Gulf has 
some booklets—the famous ‘Harbors’ books, in four 
volumes of more than 100 pages each, covering the Coasts 
from Rio Grande to Eastport, Maine. There's also a 
Marine Information Map of the Great Lakes, New York 
State Waterways and Old Man River. 


These “Harbor” booklets — new editions — contain 
harbor charts showing the location of fuel docks, shopping 
and recreation facilities in various ports, and a smattering 
on marine railways and machine shops—in case you have 
(Pardon the Pun.) to bail out. 


Just to make it simpler, and to keep you out of trouble, 
there’s an outline of Government services for the boat 
owner, descriptions of certain Government publications 
(and how to obtain them), addresses and phone numbers 
of Coast Guard stations. 


And at the end, tide calendars, giving the times of high 
and low water for many harbors in New England, have 
been tossed in. So if you’re the proud owner of a Gov- 
ernment Surplus boat there’s no legitimate excuse-——not 
any more—for shrugging your shoulders and muttering, 
“Any old port in a storm.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


H. C. MATHEY is the new 
general manager of The Liquid 
Carbonic Pacific Corp., Ltd., 
the West Coast subsidiary of 
The Liquid Carbonic Corp. 


OSCAR R. BEATTY, former 
wholesale division sales man- 
ager, Geo. Wiedemann Brew- 
ing Co., Newport, Ky., is 
now general sales manager. 


H. L. PFAU, former general 
sales manager of The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., newly appoint- 
ed vice-president in charge 
of sales of the company. 


APRIL 4, 1947 


EVERETT SCHAFER is the 
newly appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of service de- 
velopment and planning by 
The Jam Handy Organization. 


NEWS 
REEL 


M. O. STOCKLAND, JR., 
heads the newly consolidated 
sales promotion and adver- 


tising departments of The 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 


PAIGE D. L'HOMMEDIEU, a 
director of Johnson & John- 
son, named president of Per- 


sonal Products Corp., Milltown, 
N. J., Chicago, Ill., subsidiary. 


JOHN H. EMERY has been | 
elected vice-president and 
sales manager of the Roberts 
& Mander Corp., range and 
steel kitchen cabinet mfrs. 


CHARLES G. WRIGHT, who 
has been a sales executive 
with the Kraft Foods Co. 
since 1928, is named general 
sales manager of the company. 
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Pastures are 


PY. a, 
. any day from November through March . . . a million cattle from snow 
covered and winter killed ranges are gaining one and one-half million pounds of 


eighteen-cent beef on Kansas wheat pasture. It’s the same, double-duty wheat that 
will mature in June, producing what is forecast as one of the largest crops in history. 


With no extra cost, wheat pasture is putting millions of dollars into the pockets of 
Kansas Farmers . . . building winter purchasing power in the nation’s fifth farm 
market . . . an all-season market. 


To sell this year ‘round income area, care- 
ful media selection points to KANSAS 
FARMER, the only state farm paper, that 
has influenced for 80 years the purchases 
that mean more productive farming and 
better living in rural Kansas. 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC., offices are in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. Home Office: Topeka, Kansas 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


of St. Louis” speaks... 


NEW THOUSANDS LISTEN! 


From a new 470-foot tower—located at a far more strategic site—KMOX’s new 50,000- 
watt transmitter now wings the powerful clear-channel “Voice of St. Louis” to more 
listeners in Mid-America than ever before. 

Until an exhaustive audience study has charted KMOX’s voyaging voice, no one 
can set the exact boundaries of our new territory. But this we know: 

Throughout its former 62-county Day-Night Primary Area,* KMOX delivered a 
billion dollar retail market ...commanded the largest audience during more quarter-hour 
periods throughout the week than all other St. Louis stations combined! 

Now... KMOX’s half-millivolt line embraces 25% more radio homes in a 39% 
larger area! So, for a clear-channel to hundreds of thousands of old—and new — listeners, 
call us or Radio Sales and have “The Voice of St. Louis” speak for you. 

The Voice of St.Louis - 50,000 Watts - Columbia Owned KM OX 
REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 
WITH OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTA 


FOES 7th Series Listening Area Study - 
TIM6 CBS-KMOXx Listener Diary Study 


SAYS... 


“High Spot Cities", (Sales Management, 
March 1947), again shows Rockford lead- 
ing all Illinois cities in percentage gain 
on retail sales and services. 


What a market! 


At the Top +n Lblinota 
ROCKFORD 


Offices in Chicago 
New York © Detroit 
St. Louis * Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Maybe the octopus and the ball- 
point pen should team-up. The devil- 
fish squirts ink under water. 

s 

Sourpuss version: Surly to bed and 
surly to rise. 

i 

“Hospital for the blinds,” said a 
Venetian blind advertiser. 1 would 
have killed that headline, I think. 
And for obvious reasons. 


a 

Caterpillar Tractor’s Gerry Walk- 
er thinks the column’s dissertation 
on tricycle versus velocipede was 
inaccurate. 

“Gosh, Harry,” he writes, “I’m 
about your vintage, and ‘way out in 
the far West in Michigan when I 
was a kid, I knew no such distinction. 
Sure, we had the padded seat and 
back type—that was a girls’ tricycle, 
and we had the boys’ tricycles, too. 
Maybe you in Philadelphia used a 
fancy word like velocipede, but we 
never heard of it out on Cass Ave. 
in Grand Rapids. 

“Look in the dictionary! Or con- 
sider word-derivations. Tricycle is 
simply three-wheeled . . . the vehicle. 
Don’t you know there are now tri- 
cycle landing-gears on airplanes? 
V elocipede simply means propelled by 
the feet. It may be either 2- or 3- 
wheeled. It doesn’t even have to be 
motivated through crank-arms, pedals, 
sprockets, and/or gears. It includes 
even the original 2-wheeled vehicle 
(before our time) which -had the 
rider sitting straddle and making the 
goldarn thing go by sort of giant 
strides. 

“A bit more research, Harry, and 
I think you'll find this correct. Or 
did you know it all along and just 
have in mind producing some evi- 
dences of Scratch-Pad’s readership?” 

I won’t argue with an expert on 
mechanical things, Gerry, but the 
boys’ job in Philadelphia was a 
velocipede. On top of that, I know a 


Caterpillar bulldozer isn’t hitched ¢o 
a bull. Right? 
* 

Presumably, ghost writers preter 

the world’s most haunted pen. 
e 

“Another authority, Dr. Wm. W. 
Bauer, adds the philosophical opinion 
that there are more important things 
than merely being healthy.” Name 
three! 

e 

HEADLINE PARADE 
Dallas in Wonderland. — Article in 
“Banking.” 
May we upset your applecart?—Station 
WSYR. 
Nine A.M. and all’s Welles.—Station 
KYW. 
Cold got you by the throat?—Pepsodent 
Antiseptic. 
Dutiful shop-lifter—Yellow-Strand Rope. 
Will your home be the best dance-spot in 
town ?—Stromberg-Carlson. 
Mary isn’t merry any more.—Pompeian 
Massage-Cream. 
Ever see a Manhattan lay an egg?— 
Angostura Bitters. 
The last comes _first—Holland-Racine 
Shoes. 
Fit to be tied.—Article on aprons in 
“Successful Farming.” 

Incidentally, I gave “Fit to be 
tied” to Webb Young Neckwear some 
years ago. Webb used it once, like a 
paper towel, then threw it away. 

7 

Some neat punning in 1000 Jokes 
Magazine: Theme-song for Joe 
Louis: “You Always Hurt the One 
You Glove.” Theme-song for world- 
peace: ‘To Each His Zone.” 

e 

For an endurance-flight, you've 
got to hand it to the dove-of-peace, 
hovering up there, looking for a 
signal from the control-tower to come 
on in. 

. 

There may be a touch of “ham” 
in General MacArthur, but he is 
bringing home the bacon in his ad- 
ministration of Japan. 

a 

Does an underprivileged race-horse 

become a “refugee-gee’’? 
e 

Secretary Marshall may _ inspire 

more cow in Moscow and less bull. 
e 

Nitr—‘“Did the gangster use 4a 
knife or a gun?” 

Wir—“A knife. He wanted to 
spare the rod.” 

* 

A correspondent was slightly in- 
cinerated after reading an article in 
an advertising journal: “Why dont 
advertising men dress better?” He 
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SYNDICATE STORE 


MERCHANDISER 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION IN THE VARIETY STORE FIELD 


W.T. GRANT CO. 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION...19,500 


Sales figures for 1946 show the 13 largest Variety Syndicates opera- 
ting 5,257 stores with a retail volume of $1,695,000,000 . . . that’s a 
$322,000.00 average per store! 


More than 12,000 copies of the Syndicate Store Merchandiser each 
month literally blanket the buying and merchandise-ordering personnel 
of those 5,257 stores and their headquarters offices . . . every manager, 
assistant manager, buyer, executive. 


Only the Merchandiser covers this tremendous market completely, 
with 19,500 effective circulation . .. the largest audited circulation by 
far at the lowest cost on any basis you figure it! 

How many of those “$322,000 stores” is your trade advertising missing 
now? ... Plenty if you’re not using the Merchandiser. Get a copy of 
“The Variety Market” and see just what you are missing. 


“SHOOT FOR THE SIDE POCKET” SYNDICATE STORE 


OF EVERY 


VARIETY STORE MANAGER 


MERCHANDISER 


5,257 Stores of the 13 Top Variety Syndicates 
Averaged $322,000 per store in 1946 
MERCHANDISER COVERAGE...100% 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


To: Headquarters for Variety Store Market Data 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ‘The Variety Market’’—Reference Guide and 
Circulation Analysis with Marketing Map. 


NAME COMPANY 
STREET CITY ZONE STATE 
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cites a crackerjack turniture salesman 
who told him that, once having 
learned his lesson, he always wore 
plain, inconspicuous neckties. He 
found his prospects taking more in- 
terest in the neckties than they did 
in the sales-talk. 
o 

Holiday Highlights quotes The 
New York Times as saying that 
Bermuda’s tourist-trade totaled $12 
million during 1946, that over 40,000 
people are expected during 1947, 
Hope I'll be among them. 

*. 

Isn’t it about time that prices re- 
turned to  product-advertising in 
national publications ? Sooner or later, 
the prospect is going to find out that 
it’s more than he wants to spend. 

* 

A recent description (here) of 
“What is a customer?”’, says Cleaver 
Thomas, has prompted an industrial 
buyer to come up with: 


Wuat Is A 1947 SALESMAN? 


He is representative of a com- 
pany who may some time be able 
to serve you by helping you out 
of a material shortage; therefore, 
he is greeted courteously. 

He is a man who, when he sees 
his customer is overtaxed with 
work, describes the product of 
his company in a few words, 
and makes his visit brief. 

When he has nothing to say, 
he says nothing. And above all, 
he abhors high pressure as he 
does an untrttth, and he will not 
abuse the courtesy shown him 
with a lot of persiflage and time- 
consuming conversation. 

The sum of all our language 
is to be found in the dictionary, 
but only by putting those words 
together in the shortest possible 
sequence does he become a wel- 
comed visitor. 

. 

Attention, Bell System advertising 
managers: Here’s a suggested singing- 
commercial, for quartet and piano, to 
the tune of “Listen to the Mocking- 
Bird.” A chord on the piano strikes 
pitch, and then: 

Listen for the Dial Tone, 

(Hum-m-m-m! ) 

Listen for the Dial Tone, 

(Hum-m-m-m!) 

The Dial Tone that signals 

“Number, please?” 

(Hum-m-m-m! Hum-m-m-m! 

Listen for the Dial Tone, 

(Hum-m-m-m!) 

Listen for the Dial Tone, 

(Hum-m-m-m! ) 

The telephone will function 

then with ease! 

(Hum-m-m-m! Hum-m-m-m! 

Redundant Again Dep't: ‘the 
New 1947 Cadillac.” What happened 
to the o/d 1947 Cadillac? 
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“GATEWAY 
TO THE RICH 
TENNESSSEE 

VALLEY.” 


50,000 
WATTS 


REPRESENTED BY 
THe PAUL H. 
RAYMER CO. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Price Trends 


Are there any official predic- 
tions on a downward trend in 
prices P 


The Commerce Department in its 
March issue of the “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business” (to be published in 
April) will report an item by item 
study of 675 products which make 
up the Government’s wholesale Price 
Index. 

According to the Department’s 
economists, the down-trend will be 
mild, not approaching a real depres- 
sion. It is supposed to start around 
midyear . . . it will be uneven. 

Those listed as likely to decline 
are: food, cotton goods, shoes, lum- 
ber, paint, drugs, leather, fats and 
oils. 

Doubtful declines this year are 
foreseen for automobiles, durable 
goods, furniture, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, paper, grains and livestock. 

‘“‘We may expect improvement in 
the efficiency of production and dis- 
tribution as output in some industries 
is better organized on a higher and 
sustained level . . . an improvement 
that obviously should be shared with 
the consumer in terms of reduced 
prices.” 


Report on Competition 


Is the Government taking any 
action on high prices? 


The Department of Commerce 
urges business to make plans for cut- 
ting costs and prices. It says: 

“Business is on the verge of a 
period of tense competition and _ busi- 
nessmen should begin now to seek 
ways of reducing their costs and low- 
ering their prices. 

“There are now more retailers in 
business than there were before the 
war and the implication is that the 
competition for the consumer’s dollar 
will be greater than ever. 

“The old wartime formula of price 
of goods, plus operating costs, plus 
desired profit is no longer sufficient. 
In general, mark-up policies must be 
directed toward a_ reasonable net 
profit. 

“In some cases an increase in price 
might not materially reduce the num- 
ber of units sold,” the report admits, 
stating that on such goods high prices 


might be retained “to help offset a 
lower mark-up on other items.” 


Sales Leveling 


Do Government figures show 
sales dropping off? 


Sales of retail stores in January 
(latest month for which tabulations 
have been made) are estimated at 
$7,870,000,000 — 18% above Janu- 
ary, 1946, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This increase 
was the smallest year-to-year gain in 
the past 12 months. 

January sales were 23% below the 
high level of holiday buying in De- 
cember, but the decline was somewhat 
less than normally occurs in January. 
The seasonally-adjusted index of re- 
tail sales (1935-39 equals 100) rose 
to 278 in January from 270 in De- 
cember. The January index was 
slightly higher than the November 
peak. 

Sales of non-durable goods stores 
in January were 12% above a year 
ago; sales of durable goods stores 
were +7% higher. The automotive 
group was up 90%, home furnishings 
up 44%. Jewelry store sales in Janu- 
ary were about the same as for 
January, 1946, but after seasonal 
adjustment the level was slightly 
higher than that shown in recent 
months. 


Business Census 


Now that Wallace is out, how 
about a Business Census? 


The obvious answer is that no one 
can understand why Representative 
‘Taber reacts as he does. 

The United States Chamber ot 
Commerce has lined up with other 
business groups to urge a new busi- 
ness census, thus reflecting the desires 
of most businessmen, Republican and 
Democrat. In a_ recent report, it 
states: 

“Since 1939, we have had neither 
a census of manufactures, a census o! 
mining nor a census of business. 

“The result is a nearly complete 
lack of bench-made facts to help tell 
us where the markets are, what the 
consumer is buying, where the new 
plants and wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments are, what the labor supp!y 
is, where raw materials are to be 
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Shadow boxing requires no hitting power. of the sales at retail, 42% of the food, 36% of the 
A “fancy dan” can waltz around, make an impres- drugs, and where First 3 delivers an average family 
sion with his agility and nimbleness, but to win, it coverage of 45%. 


takes power, drive, and a Sunday Punch. To win the FIRST 3 market area you need the high 


If you want to put your product across and win the readership attracted by the engaging editorial con- 
FIRST 3 markets of America—New York, Chicago, and tent and pictures presented in superb rotogravure 
Philadelphia— you need FIRST 3's heavyweight Sun- and colorgravure in FIRST 3's two group combina- 
day Punch. tions: (1) the NEW MAGAZINE AND PICTURE-ROTO- 
To win, you need the heavy-duty coverage which GROUP; (2) the REGULAR ALL-PICTURE-ROTO GROUP. 
FIRST 3 delivers in the FIRST 3 metropolitan areas—an You can win this market through the power of these 
average family coverage of 67%. first newspapers—the New York Sunday News, the 
To win you need FIRST 3's far-reaching influence; Chicago Sunday Tribune, the Philadelphia Sunday 
City-wise—more than 1600 cities and towns with an Inquirer—papers first in display advertising and first 
average family coverage of 46%. prone pa . a in circulation—a total circulation now of 
372-county market in the Industrial North and East 
with 34°, of the total U.S. families who buy 40% a Pa 2 O 0,0 O O 


To win in the FIRST 3 markets area YOUR FIRST BUY is FIRST 3 
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( j C R OP | obtained, the lines where the best 

. e | vestments in new plants and machi: 
| 

ery could be made, what the consunx 


needs, and a host of other busines: 
and economic facts essential to thy 


| 
| smooth operation of our enterpris 
| system. 


| “Without the basic facts, thousands 
| upon thousands of businessmen wil] 
| find it more and more difficult to stay 
| in the competitive swim.” 
| (Report is by the Chamber’s Com- 
| mittee on Business Statistics ; 
| chairman is Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.) 


Postage Increase 


What specific effect will pro- 
posed postage rate increases 
have in the advertising and dis- 
tribution fields? 


These fields will be affected 
severely. The Post Office Department 
| itself proposed to Congress a 40% 
increase in rates on parcel post and 
direct mail advertising matter. It also 
proposed general increases for all 
domestic services with the exception 
of the three-cent letter rate and the 
five-cent air mail rate. At House com- 
mittee hearings, however, some mem- 
bers of Congress termed air mail a 
— rit " | “luxury” and advocated return to the 
aT j SC y a Si iy with the Paper | eight-cent rate. Business houses whose 
customers remit by postal money 

° order for their purchases will be af- 

Dairy Farmers Read fected by proposed increases in postal 

money order fees. The ‘“‘house organ” 
type of advertising matter also would 
come in for increased rates. Catalog 
postage rates would go up sharply. A 


a To sell a market, you have to know that market—and 


Percentege of you have to approach it at the right time from the right 


Farm Dairy Income side. Since dairying is the principal farm industry in proposal to increase special deliver) 
by Months Wisconsin, your best approach to the Wisconsin dairy fees to 20 cents has met opposition. 

. a, : nail 

Income in some farming sections farmer is through the business paper he depends on for Altogethe1 the I ost Office De pal t 


depends on harvest once ao 


ment hoped to increase its revenue by 


. Income of Wisconsin the latest dairy information and advice. That is wh "94 : 
es cain hago “ee ' R y : y $1 73, / 3 / 000 through higher rates. 
couse milk checks ore received Wisconsin's own state farm paper is read more thor- 
mon d ° 
a ln he at po oughly and more regularly than any other farm publi- Consumer Credit 
the Wisconsin dairy income : : : 

tion. It des a meeting place for farmers through , 

by months: Ce SP . What are the chances for 


the entire state to exchange their experiences and ideas. 


Jonvery . . 8% aR bale dropping consumer instalment 
a 2 7% It has been a spokesman for the Wisconsin dairy indus- restrictions? 

Merch  . . 8% try for 98 years. Wisconsin's crop of milk checks, a . ; . 

April . +» 8% year round crop, is now the biggest ever. Better move Look for action by Congress on 
Moy 2 9% ELLE OEE OR | legislation to remove Washington 
dune 9% a P | controls on consumer credit. 

hie. 9% Several bills have been introduced 
August 8% for this purpose. Latest by Congress: 
cide... man James C. Davis (D.Ga.) would 


October ae 4 C re) hy 5g i | make outright cancellation of Regu- 
Movember. ..... &% Wi lation “W.” Mr. Davis states that 
time payment sales have been “‘serl- 


‘nian: 7 AGRICULTURIST AND FARMER ously hurt’’ by the controls. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN He indicated that several dealer 


organizations have asked for help on 
this and mentioned particularly the 
National Association of Automobile 
Dealers. 
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PRICES MUST COME DOWN 


Consumer purchasing power is declining, 
sumer sales resistance is going up. 


and con- 


‘These trouble signs are genuine. They are only storm 
warnings now, but they could become explosive. 


Let’s face the facts. The employment situation remains 
good. Labor has been quiet for many months. Production 
per man hour has been going up. These signs are favorable. 


But—prices continue to go up while incomes remain 
stationary. Retail volume—in unit sales—has not been 
good. February made the poorest dollar showing, as com- 
pared with last year, since before the war. Dun and 
Bradstreet reports for the March 15 week show trifling 
dollar gains over last year for the Nation as a whole, 
but with actual declines in some regions, despite the ad- 
vantage of an earlier Easter. 


The Wall Street Journal in its reports of recent trade 
shows, runs headlines like this, “Boom ‘Turns to Gloom 
as Parents, Retailers, Balk at High Prices.” The Com- 
merce Department comes out with a blunt warning, 
“Business must get ready to cut prices.” 


Big business, as represented by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, hasn’t made good on its promise that 
elimination of the OPA would result in fair prices and 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1947 


“If OPA is permanently discontinued the pro- 

duction of goods will mount rapidly and through 
free competition prices will quickly adjust themselves 
to levels that consumers are willing to pay. 
As production gets rolling again, supply will catch 
up with demand, prices will be fair and reasonable 
to all, quality will be improved. . . . And America 
will enter the period of prosperity that everyone has 
been hoping for.” 


Brave words those, and undoubtedly well meant. But 


prices are up, not down, and consumers find no evidence 
of higher quality. Cap all this with a threatened increase 
in rents and it’s no wonder that consumers are going on 
strike. 


And take labor. We’ve had no major strikes for a long 
time, and until recently it looked as though 1947 would 
be a peaceful and productive year. But if there is no quick 
halt to the rising price spiral, labor will be unwilling 
to work at present scales. 


HOW TO BREAK THE LOG JAM 


An officer of the Consolidated Edison Co. told electrical 
distributors the other day that they should content them- 
selves with narrower profit margins and seek help in 
volume of business done. That, he argued, is the only 
way to break down increasing consumer resistance. 


better quality. In a full-page advertisement on July 3, 
1946, the N.A.M. said: Beardsley Ruml, board chairman of Macy’s, notes in- 
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THE FINAL COMPUTATION of the Business Trend for February 
is 229, slightly below the preliminary figure reported last month. 
The preliminary computation for March is 237. The downtrend, 
which began in January, continued through February, but was 
arrested 


in March. The February decline was produced by a sharp 
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drop in business spending (check payments by business for goods 
and services) following the December decline in orders and a cur- 
rent decline in the rate of change in bank deposits. With new 
orders for March rising, and business spending returning to its 


January level, it is believed that the Trend is moving upward. 
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creasing reluctance to buy, and says, “the surplus of 
money and liquid assets in the country doesn’t mean 
necessarily that because people have money they will 
spend it.” Incidentally, he urges not only price cuts, but 
also tax cuts much deeper than generally proposed. 


Ford and International Harvester have reduced some 
prices, and public reaction has been good. 


What is needed now to restore confidence and stimulate 
buying is for other brand name leaders to announce cuts 
right across the board. We doubt that the cuts, if made 
now, would have to be big ones. A uniform 10% cut, or 
even only 5%, might stop the upward spiral, because if 
leaders took the plunge, the others in each industry would 
be forced to follow. 


Leaders must LEAD. If everyone waits for someone 
else to do it, our economy is going to be in a sorry 
state, and SOON. 


THE FARM PARTNERSHIP 


If you can conceive of a business corporation whose 
directors meet three times a day at mealtime, and then 
have an evening session, you have a picture of what 
happens every day in farm homes where father, mother 
and older children discuss their problems and how to 
solve them. 


This unity of interest is shown in the first readership 
survey of a continuing study of farm publications, released 
last week by The Advertising Research Foundation. In- 
terviewing on the Ohio Farmer, a twice-monthly publica- 
tion, was conducted in 15 Ohio counties, 9 to 12 days 
after publication of the October 5, 1946 issue. 


The study shows that this magazine, with a circulation 
of 152,465, had a total of 468,000 persons 12 years of 
age and over among its subscriber families. Of this total, 
248,000 were males and 220,00 were females. 


Qualified readers among subscriber families totaled 
308,000 or 66%. There were 154,000 readers for each 
sex. Similarities in their reading are portrayed graphically 
on the chart at the bottom of this page. Subscriber families 
had an average of 3.71 members. 


Ninety-nine percent of the male 1eaders and 98% of 
the female readers read one or more editorial items in 
the measured issue. The score for advertising was almost 
as good—96% for men and 93% for women. Pictures 
obtained the highest score of all types of content. ‘lhe 
single item most widely read was a comic strip. Highest 
advertising readership was secured by International 
Harvester with an ad picturing a Farmall tractor in a 
harvest field. 


THE FARMER AS A BUSINESS MAN 


More than half of the magazine’s readers had some 
high school education. Sixty-eight percent were full 
owners of their farms. Six out of every 10 had 100 acres 
or more. There was an average of 4.8 principal buildings, 
including the farmhouse. 


The second study of the Foundation’s farm series will 
be published soon. The second covers reading of the 
January 16, 1947 issue of the Washington Farmer. Four 
reports will be issued during the first year. 


Problems of buying and selling for the farm and the 
household are accentuated by the unparalleled demand 
which has existed for several years. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics sees farm 
income this year about equal to the record breaking $24 
billion for last year, but rising production costs may 
whittle down the net return. Farm wage rates, for 


example, are over three times the prewar level. 


But conditions can get a lot worse before the farmer 
feels poor. He has improved himself during the past 10 
years far more than any other group. His cash position 
and his credit position have improved. 


The A. F. of L. in a current bulletin, points to the 
following increase in income before taxes, 1939 to 1946: 
industrial workers 80%, business men, not incorporated, 
104%, corporation profits 164%, farmers 270%. As 
more merchandise becomes available to improve either 
his plant or his home, he is likely to be the Nation’s 


prime sales prospect. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
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farm paper, with equal relish. 
It's only the women's depart- 


ment (pages 19 to 21) where 
the trend goes in separate 


directions. Of the 10 most 


widely read ads in the 
10/5/46 issue of Ohio Farmer, 


nine were tops with both men 


and women. The chart shows 
readership of pages 21 through 


40. Even greater uniformity of 
reading between men and 


3 U6 7 38 3 PAGE § through 20. See story above. 


women was found on pages 2 
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Brown-Forman Believes in Providing a Limited Number 
of Sales Representatives Qualified to be of 


Real Assistance to the Wholesale Distributor’s Salesman 


Wholesale Distributor Salesman 


RATHER 


A Host of 


Brown-Forman Sales Representative 


Detail Men to 
Police and Annoy 
Wholesale Distributor Salesmen 


THAN 


~~ =o Wholesale Distributor Salesman 


Distributors Solve Own Problems 
At Brown-Forman’s Idea Center 


BY J. GORDON BAQUIE - 


For its jobber sales meetings, this distiller provides a place, 


a leader, and a control outline, but from this point, whole- 


salers are on their own. The payoff: A swapping bee. 


What’s the best kind of sales 
meeting which a manufacturer can 
hold for his distributors ? 

We think it’s one that talks about 
the distributor’s problems, not ours. 
That's why we’ve been holding a 
series of meetings in Louisville, Ky., 
known as the “Institute for Whole- 
sale Management.” 

All we seek in these meetings are 
sales ideas which have worked. Where 
do we get these ideas? They come 
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from the 18 to 25 distributors attend- 
ing each institute meeting. All we 
do is to furnish a place, a talented 
discussion leader, and an outline—a 
main track to keep the conference 
headed to its objective of better man- 
agement. 

We divorce our products, our poli- 
cies, our sales plans, and all our prob- 
lems from the conference. That’s whv 
in these meetings we’ve stepped off 
the beaten path on two points: 


Vice-President, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 


1. There’s none of the usual sup- 
plier’s advertising and sales promo- 
tional fanfare. 

2. Not one minute’s time is taken 
up by a discussion of our products. 

Instead, we take up some of the dis- 
tributors’ problems, such as: Getting 
men to really sell. Selecting, train- 
ing and supervising a sales force. How 
to develop a market. How to con- 
duct effective sales meetings. How to 
evaluate and rate salesmen. How to 
determine what merchandise to push 
in a given market—and when. Stock 
inventory and controls. Public rela- 
tions. 

These are bread-and-butter proo- 
lems for everyone of the 18 to 25 dis- 
tributors at the meeting. When we 
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Distribution Reduce Performance 


at the Point of Sale 


help our distributors solve these sales 
problems for themselves, we auto- 
matically help solve our problems. 

Each of the 18 to 25 men invited 
to each distributor meeting has in- 
terests in common with all others. 
These men are principals and sales 
managers of non-competing distribu- 
tor organizations. Each group is 
carefully selected. We invite to each 
conference some persons whom we 
know will sparkplug the discussions, 
contribute ideas and new conceptions 
of the distributor’s role. We're care- 
ful not to invite jobbers competing in 
adjoining territories in the same state. 
Distributors come from widely sepa- 
rated places. We particularly want 
a man from Florida, for instance, to 
know what a man in Delaware does, 
or a jobber from Maryland to be in- 
formed on operations in Texas. 

We hold these distributors meetings 
in the executive conference room of 
the home office. This gives our home 
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DISTRIBUTION PATTERN: This Rube Goldbergian flow chart, plotting the 


consumer dollar back to the factory, is a page from the Brown-Forman outline. 


ofice staff the opportunity to meet 
our customers and to get acquainted 
with them. Every home office depart- 
ment head attends at least one of the 
two dinners and cocktail parties. 

Members of the institute sit around 
the outside of a large U-shaped 
table. The discussion leader—John 
H. Dillon, our educational consultant 
—works at the open end of the table. 
Ample use is made of blackboard and 
chart presentations—but the discus- 
sion leader doesn’t linger with them. 
These props are used to illustrate and 
organize the ideas which are de- 
veloped from the group. 

To serve as a track or guide, we 
issue to each conference member a 
“Control Outline.” This contains the 
major headings of the agenda, key 
topics and situations to be considered, 
sample check-lists, illustrations used 
on the blackboard, and a description 
of the four basic steps in the teaching 
process. There’s adequate space 


throughout the guide for each niem.- 
ber to place his own notes. At the 
close of each conference, additiona! 
pages of information summarizing key 
points are issued to members. ‘S’his 
gives us a chance to spotlight some of 
the significant points developed en- 
tirely from the thinking of the con- 
ference, and to provide detailed in- 
formation on some subjects in which 
the group is most interested. 

I open the meeting, and then 
Brown-Forman’s president, W. L. 
Lyons Brown, welcomes conference 
members. To establish a foundation 
for the basic thinking during the con- 
ference, I discuss availability of 
liquor, national trends in consump- 
tion, consumer preferences. 

The conference gets under way by 
discussing a check-list of problems 
facing distributors. ‘The group asks 
itself a question basic to any whole- 
saler. Are the manufacturer, retailer 
and consumer better served by a 
wholesaler, or without? Thus, these 
wholesalers put the spotlight them- 
selves on their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Charts show how the whole- 
saler can be a “booster station’’ in the 
flow of the product to consumers, or 


UNDERPINNINGS: Copious use is made 


of line drawings in outline to liven data. 


he can function simply as a “storage 
tank” or through ineffectiveness, he 
might even constitute a ‘‘slow leak, 
or “resistance” in the line. 

Our distributors consider costly 
leaks and obstructions which may exist 
in the line of distribution, and which 
cend to reduce performance oi the 
product at the point-of-sale. Distribu- 
tors can see for themselves how these 
leaks often result from carelessness oT 
lack of skill in instructing salesmen, 
and in getting them to want to do 
their work well. 

Distributors, increasingly, «gree 
that the supplier and distributors 
must assume responsibility for «sist 
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ing retailers to improve their mer- 
chandising. ‘That’s why the confer- 
ence spends considerable time discuss- 
ing a “Formula for Successful Retail- 
ing in a Liquor Store or Bar.” ‘This 
retailing formula is adapted from 
that being used for dealer training by 
the Pure Oil Co. This revolves 
around the triangle—bring prospects 
in, bring customers back, and main- 
tain adequate records. 

Training and re-training of whole- 
sale distributor salesmen stand high 
in interest on the conference agenda. 
Conference members examine various 
training manuals and handbooks used 
in training Brown-Forman sales 
representatives. Special interest ‘s 
shown in the job analysis and ‘Per- 
sonalized Training Guide for Brown- 
Forman Sales Representatives.” 

There are 15 major divisions in 
this analysis of the work of sales 
representatives. The 15 divisions are: 
Know the industry. Understand and 
follow company organization and 
policies. Be thoroughly familiar with 
Brown-Forman products. Plan time 
and work. Know markets in terri- 
tory. Sell Brown-Forman products. 
Develop, test, and report on new 
ideas. Keep personally effective and 
growing. Train and assist jobber 
salesmen. Assist retailers. Use adver- 
tising and sales promotional mate- 
rial. Keep adequate records and 
make reports. Invest expense money. 
Develop and maintain good public 
relations. Cooperate with company 
personnel. 

The closing phase of the confer- 
ence attempts to help each distributor 
outline a “Personnel Development” 
program for his own organization. 
The company and conference mem- 
bers provide specific data on these 
points: Recruiting, Selection, Induc- 
tion, Training, Supervision, Compen- 
sation, and Promotion. 

Mr. Dillon coaches conference 
members on ways to handle on-the-job 
training. Members agree that the 
sales manager must provide his sales- 
men with a considerable amount of 
this on-the-job training. The confer- 
ence gets pointers on these four steps 
making up the teaching process: 
Preparing the learner. 
Presenting new subject matter 
to the learner. 

3. \iding the learner in the assimi- 
lation and application of the new sub- 
ject matter. 

+. Testing the learner to make cer- 
tain that he understands and can use 


the new skills and knowledge in his 
work. 


1, 
y 4 


Mr. Dillon’s presentation doesn’t 
zo unchallenged. Conference mem- 
bers analyze each of the four steps to 
convince themselves that these are 
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STEP | 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Major 
Interview 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: Wholesalers, themselves, elect to discuss in 
detail the most efficient methods of selecting the best sales personnel. 


simple, common sense ways to instruct 
salesmen. 

So conference members can visua- 
lize this step-by-step teaching process, 
Mr. Dillon divides the blackboard 
into two parts. On one side, he lists 
the steps in making a sale. On the 
opposite side, he checks off the steps 
in instructing a salesman on how to 
make a sale. Psychologically, the two 
processes are almost identical. 

To close the conference, I give 
each member a printed list of 12 ques- 
tions on “What a Wholesale Dis- 
tributor Should Ask Himself About 
Each of His Suppliers:” 

1. Does the supplier cooperate with 
my organization ? 

2. Does the supplier help me to 
operate and handle its products at a 
profit ? 

3. What is my responsibility to be 
frank with my supplier, regarding his 
plans, personnel and policies? How 
far can I go in giving constructive 
suggestions to my supplier? 

4. Are the supplier’s representatives 
friendly in their contacts with the 
members of my organization? 

5. Does the supplier make impos- 
sible requests or try to force its prod- 
ucts or promotions on to me? 

6. Do the representatives of the 
supplier know how, and want, to 


help my men, or do they spend their 
time policing our handling of their 
products? 

7. Is it my supplier’s fixed policy to 
sell only through independent whole- 
sale distributors ? 

8. Does my supplier produce a 
quality line of merchandise without 
variation? 

9. Are my supplier’s items a logical 
spread by pull and type for profitable 
operation ? 

10. Has my supplier’s policy, as to 
merchandising tactics and manufac- 
turing, been defined and consistently 
followed for a long enough period of 
time to assure security? 

11. Are my supplier’s trade-mark 
policies, as to advertising, pricing 
and production, satisfactory as demon- 
strated by long past performance? 

12. Do my supplier’s brands have 
consumer demand and_ recognition 
and do they have prestige? 

Distributors have the final word. 
At the close of each conference, we 
give each distributor a questionnaire, 
to be returned anonymously, in which 
we ask each one to give us only their 
frank opinions about the conference. 

Even though the conference_takes 
up directly only distributors’ problems 
—not ours—the Brown-Forman com- 
pany benefits and that’s the payoff. 
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YOUR NAME IN PRINT... . made Percy Barker rich: #or Mr. Barker, 
who retired from his law practice because he had a bum ticker (Does he look 
poorly to you, climbing out of his pool?), turned a hobby into his personal 
California Gold Rush. When he was a Shylock, Percy used to spend his free 
hours monogramming book matches as gifts to his friends and clients. After the 
Doctor sent him down from Los Angeles in retirement to Catalina Island he 
spent two years living up to the letter of the prescription—fish, but not too long, 
golf, but don’t get winded. ‘Then he spit out a fearful expletive, took it on the 
lam to San Francisco. His hot stamping machine followed him on the first truck. 
In the stimulating confusion of the city he discovered that there was no local 
source of supply for monogrammed matches, paper napkins, etc. And Percy had 
a business on his hands. By 1946 he had a two million dollar enterprise; this 
year he expects it to double. Far too busy to decide if his heart beats in step 
or not, he’s president of the San Francisco Gift and Art Association, president, 
Western Merchandise Exhibitors—thinks his town will become the gift and art 
center for his industry. Now turn to page 72 for the story of Percy’s prowess. 


ONCE AN ANTHROPOLOGY MENTOR ..... if you'll con- 
sult your dictionary you'll discover that Anthropology is “the 
science of the physical facts concerning man and his development.” 
Thus you'll see that Kenneth Collins, who’s gone to the advertising 
firm of Donahue & Coe in a senior executive capacity, hasn't 
strayed so far from his original field. Many people think that 
Ken Collins has climbed so far because of an innate ability to 
judge and guide men. Until recently he’s been publisher and 
general manager of the European Edition of The New York 
Ilerald Tribune, a job for which he was released from the Army 
upon urgent request of important Army and Government officials 
who were interested in the resumption of publication of the paper. 
From 1925 to 1932 he was associated with R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., becoming their executive vice-president and publicity director. 
He’s credited by many with introducing human interest to their 
retail advertising. Gimbel Brothers got him next—as vice-president 
and a director. In 1939 The New York Times beckoned—he 
became assistant to the general manager. During World Wa! II 
he was a full Colonel, handling some important jobs. Ken has an 
extensive library of Lincolniana over which he burns midnight ‘ il. 


RICE WITH RELIGION ... The gentleman with his 
hand on the Rube Goldberg contraption is Gordon Har- 
well, and he’s running up a batch of his new every-grain’s- 
alike, cook-proof, vitamin-packed rice! Onto the New 
York City scene, this week, will burst some 10 to 20 
million pounds of the new product, Uncle Ben’s “Con- 
verted” Rice. For Gordon Harwell who never does things 
by halves, decided to tackle that ole debbil, the tough 
New York market, first. This is not just another rice— 
it has a story. Seven years ago Harwell read about a 
British scientist who had perfected a method of processing 
white rice to keep the vitamins intact. He immediately 
invited the scientist to Houston. Together they set up a 
pilot plant made of junkyard cast-offs. Now the plant is, 
of its type, the largest, most modern in the world. Uncle 
3en’s Rice served a long hitch in the Army—it’s de- 
mobilized, gone back to the home-front. The secret behind 


the vitamin retention is really two—vacuum and steam. 


Harwell is backing up his product’s debut with the largest 
advertising campaign ever devoted to the sales promotion 
of rice. Leo Burnett & Co., is doing the job. Copy points 
up nutritional values, cooking ease. New York housewives 
get the first break—later Uncle Ben’s will be released to 
demanding dealers in all other sections of the country. 


THE DETAIL SGT. OF THE CLEAN-UP 
SQUAD ... Radio is about to clean its house, 
advertising-wise, and the gentleman wielding its 
Big Broom will be none other than Mutual’s prexy, 
Edgar Kobak. He heads up a sweeping plan for 
self check-up on the radio industry, involving full 
study of ways and means to rule on standards for 
programming and advertising on the air. Advertis- 
ers, their advertising agents, stations and networks 
responsible for network shows are in on the Spring 
cleaning. Edgar Kobak is the man for the job. 
Notorious for his insatiable appetite for work, he’s 
also known as a man who keeps his word. His tart 
sense of humor carries a lethal punch. But Kobak 
is no ogre. He is a man with a regard for man’s 
dignity, he likes people. Son of a lawyer and business 
executive who loved good music, the young Edgar 
was constantly associated with minds that thought 
big. At 14+ he had a workshop in his father’s barn. 
Later came an engineering degree. Still later he 
sold subscriptions to Electrical World magazine. 


California's Challenge 
To Seventh Avenue 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


Paced by Hollywood, western designers were turning out 
clothes that "had something." To win wider markets, the 
manufacturers banded together in sponsorship of Califor- 
nia Apparel Creators, adopted a label, started to ad- 
vertise. The result: The industry is rolling in prosperity. 


The problem: To form a trade 
association among more than 1,000 
makers of apparel, and accessories, in 
Los Angeles and adjacent California 
communities. 

The chief obstacle: Apparel is 
savagely competitive, endlessly diversi- 
fied, bristles with individual enter- 
prise, not unlike the old-time pugi- 
listic “‘battle royal,’ where everybody 
hits anybody. 

The emergency: That was 1943, 
with the war still on, everybody 
making military goods, but the hot 
competition looming up after the war 
made organization imperative. 

The formula: A small group of 
apparel leaders in Los Angeles found 
the answer. There was a common in- 
terest—what the physicist calls a 
“field,” an area in which action takes 
place, and stays. Everybody in Cali- 
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fornia apparel, no matter how small, 
had built his business upon the world- 
wide popular interest in California’s 
things-to-wear, rested upon it in sell- 
ing, featured it in his advertising, if 
any. 

Everybody in California apparel 
owed something to that good name. 
To contribute to the further building 
of that reputation was the common 
interest, and ever since California 
Apparel Creators has stayed in the 
“field,” kept its organization activ- 
ities strictly in focus. 

“Here is this advantage that we 
all have, just by being in the apparel 
business in California,” say the 
founding fathers. “None of us can 
claim any credit for starting it. It is 
like the gold that drew the 49ers, 
was here when we came, will not 
peter out unless we abuse it. The 


purpose of our association is to pro- 
tect and increase the value of that 
good name.” 

One of the objectives defined at the 
start was consumer advertising. Just 
the other day, ahead of schedule, 
Life magazine began carrying full 
pages in a continuous campaign which 
will broaden as it develops. 

The slogan: “Something wonderful 
happens when you wear clothes from 
California.” 

How the “field” dominates is 
shown in the advertising policy de- 
veloped in six months of planning 
with Foote, Cone and Belding’s Los 
Angeles executives. 

First, the California apparel mark- 
et is defined. It is composed mainly 
of upper and middle income families, 
both sexes and all ages, but with 
emphasis on those under 45, and liv- 
ing in urban areas. In that market— 
31 million potential customers. 

Second, the advertising has to pro- 
mote the products of every California 
apparel manufacturer, yet feature no 
individual lines, either in text or pic- 
ture. That is a neat trick—and it is 
being done. 

Third, all advertising is checked 
for conformity to eight “musts”: 

1. It must say “California” spe- 
cifically and instantly. 

Say “apparel” instantly. 
“Fashion” instantly. 
Never show specific merchan- 
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dise. 
5. Arrest both men and women 
6. Indicate the broad field of Cali- 
fornia apparel. . 
7. Always have identity as a series. 
8. Be merchandisable — contain 
California apparel news with which 
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PIN-POINTED PUBLICITY PROMOTION: The news bureau of California Apparel 
Creators has bales of clippings to paste on its bulletin board (left). But good publicity 
just doesn't happen. Leg men work their beats to find news and photographs best 
suited for magazines, newsreels, newspapers, radio, and television. These men call their 
shots. That's why they go to palm groves (below, left) or to the desert (below, right) 
to pose California clothes against a background that spells out "California." 
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local retailers will want to identify 
themselves. 

Fourth, each advertisement must 
carry the association’s signature, 
which is of course restricted to mem- 
bers: “Look for the distinctive script 
—A California Creator.” 

_The whole consumer promotion is 
aimed at two basic human emotions: 
the desire for admiration, and for 
security, 
_ Membership in the association now 
includes more than half the industry, 
measured in production, which was 
estimated at between $300 and $350 
millions in 1946, sharply up from 
around $50,000 in 1937. By 1950, 
that could be $1 billion. 

here are two types of members 
—apparel manufacturers producing 
in California, and outside California 
business concerns with a stake in the 
apparel industry’s growth. 
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The manufacturer member pays a 
very modest percentage of his yearly 
gross business, and there are no other 
dues or expenses. This percentage of 
the gross in the largest concerns 
would not go very far in national 
consumer advertising if spent by in- 
dividual manufacturers. But in a 
cooperative advertising fund, it gives 
everybody, even the smallest con- 
cerns, something to tie to. 

Outside concerns with a stake in 
the California apparel industry are 
banks, transportation companies, tex- 
tile houses, and so on. They pay as 
yearly dues what they estimate the 
industry is worth to them, in 
financing, freight and express, air 
shipments, fabrics, supplies, equip- 
ment. 

The association’s income is spent 
three-fourths for promotion, one- 
fourth for expenses. ( No figures given. ) 


Promotion started as soon as the 
organization began to take shape, 
during the war, in 1943, because 
there was a demand for apparel news 
and trade information, which indi- 
vidual manufacturers could not sup- 
ply. A news bureau took over, and 
for three years, did the main job of 
promotion. 

A little background may be helpful 
here, so let us go back—far back, 60 
years ago—and see how basic this new 
apparel center is. 

Everybody knows the sport shirt. 
Very few persons know that it was 
originated in Los Angeles. There are 
two claimants for that honor. 

In the 1880’s, all clothing came 
from the East, until local manufac- 
turers began making work clothes. 
Work shirts then had starched 
separate collars. ‘These local shirt- 
makers attached a soft collar, and 
also made shirts with two pockets, 
protected by buttoned flaps, a char- 
acteristic western requirement today. 
Soon, men were wearing these soft- 
collar work shirts for driving, riding, 
business trips. 

Cohn & Goldwater believe that 
they first made the soft-collar shirt, 
in the mid-1880’s. The company is 
still in the shirt industry. 


The Brownstein-Louis Co., also in 
business today, made a vivid outdoor 
shirt for hunters, then an outdoor 
shirt which evolved into the lumber- 
man’s jacket, and about 1905 origi- 
nated a shirt for golfers which became 
a sport shirt. It was worn by movie 
players, and carried all over the 
world, and that is the way California 
apparel has been developed, and popu- 
larized. 


This is, in fact, the Mother Lode 
upon which the California apparel 
industry rests. California has made 
gay, functional clothes for its own 
kind of life, and they have been 
bought by visitors, shown in the 
movies, stocked by retailers every- 
where. 

Retailers and merchandise man- 
agers wanted information about Cali- 
fornia lines, and material for store 
promotion. Editors and writers want- 
ed information and photographs for 
articles about California apparel, a 
theme with feminine reader appeal, 
and marked possibilities in color 
photography. Buyers wanted to know 
what was in the market, the fashion 
trends, prices—and until just now, 
the possibility of getting deliveries. 

Such requests coming to individual 
manufacturers could not be properly 
taken care of. They lacked the time, 
the know-how, and a wide view of 
the burgeoning industry. So, the 
CAC news bureau took over. It is 
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CONVINCING THE HOME FOLKS: Organizers of California Apparel Creators 
had to show their fellow citizens they were not nourishing a new sweatshop. 


actually a “city desk,” with reporters 
coverings ‘‘beats’ for day-by-day 
news, and information being. tele- 
phoned in by manufacturers. It sends 
out its news in bulletins, works with 
writers who come to Los Angeles 
with apparel assignments, cooperates 
with editors in the publishing centers, 
furnishes news photos—pictures are 
perhaps the No. | method of telling 
this industry’s story. 

‘To supply retail stores with dis- 
play material, a professional organiza- 
tion, centrally located, was chosen 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago. ‘This company builds com- 
plete store promotions, as well as dis- 
plays for smaller stores, will assist 
the retailer in putting on anything 
from a California window or “spot” 
display, to a complete store-wide Cali- 
fornia fashion show. 

For the merchandise manager who 
wants to know what’s in the Cali- 
fornia market, there is a market 
representative, an experienced mer- 
chandise man, who is always “shop- 
ping’ that market and reporting the 
buying news. 

Finally, for the hundreds of buyers 
who came regularly to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, visiting the 
market one or more times yearly, the 
association gives almost any kind of 
cooperation needed, from a conveni- 
ent office from which to work, to de- 
tailed information about kinds of 
merchandise, anything from women’s 
beach coats to frontier shirts. 

‘There was also an interesting edu- 
cational job to be done at home. Even 
in the few years since the association 
was formed, the industry has doubled 
in its jobs. Around 40,000 persons 
work today on California apparel, 
where less than 25,000 were em- 
ployed in the nearly 1940's. Figure 
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about 5,000 new jobs yearly, and 
remember that the West has always 
appreciated jobs, and it would seem 
as though California would value this 
industry. 

Well, yes—but—The West had 
heard of sweat shops. Apparel sug- 
gested immigrants carrying home 
bundles of piece work, the whole 
family sitting in one tenement room, 
sewing for starvation wages. Even in 
the East, of course, the sweatshop 
long ago passed away, as immigrants 
organized their industry. But in the 
West there was this tradition. 

California apparel factories are 
scattered, They are roomy, light, 
clean. Apparcl workers get the high- 
est wages paid in the industry any- 
where. There is scarcely a suggestion 
of a “garment district” in Los An- 
geles or San Francisco. 

But this business had to be “sold” 
to the home folks, as well paid, mod- 
ern, productive of jobs, and offering 
opportunities for creative designers as 
well as skilled industrial workers. 

Education is the right word for 
what was done first, because the asso- 
ciation gave impetus and_ financial 
support to a new school of apparel 
design, in the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles (UCLA). Out 
of this school, in years to come, will 
be graduated many of the creative 
artists needed by the industry. 

California has excellent trade 
schools, typified by the famous Frank 
Wiggins trade school of Los Angeles, 
and the association cooperated with 
such institutions to establish power 
sewing machine classes, teaching the 
rudiments of the innumerable apparel 
crafts. At the same time, facts about 
the industry were put into motion 
picture form, showing Californians 
what apparel making is really like, 


what its working conditions, oppor- 
tunities, financial rewards, and jin- 
portance to communities. 

Another little chore that urgently 
needed to be done when CAC was 
formed, was protection of the names 
“California” and “Hollywood” on 
apparel made outside the state. Legal 
steps were taken to enjoin manufac- 
turers in other states from using these 
names. 

California Apparel Creators jn- 
cludes 18 other organizations and 
groups that have developed in the 
industry over the years, generally to 
do a job in some branch, like the 25- 
year-old Associated Apparel Manu- 
facturers of Los Angeles, and the 
Menswear Manufacturers of Los 
Angeles. It co-ordinated all groups 
throughout the state, and its member- 
ship, still growing, includes two- 
thirds of the dollar volume in the 
state. 

Undoubtedly important in the or- 
ganizing of this difficult industry is 
the fact that CAC “head men” have 
from the first been outsiders, experi- 
enced in organization. 


Saga of Top Men 


Lyman Thompson was the first 
director, lured away from his avo- 
cado ranch after a brilliant career in 
organization and management, stipu- 
lating that it should be for only 18 
months. It ran more than two years. 
When he went back to his avocados, 
Ray Smith, really on loan from the 
Los Angeles Downtown Business 
Men’s Association, and before that 
financial man for the San Francisco 
exposition of 1939, succeeded him. 
When the retailers called him back, 
Edmund McKenna took over, bring- 
ing a varied experience in newspaper 
and organization work, mostly in 
Los Angeles. 

The news bureau is_ nationally 
known for its expert assistance to 
editors and _ writers, because it 
actually does “leg work” to get the 
facts and pictures needed for special 
articles in magazines, newspapers and 
business journals. Suggestions and 
material are also supplied regularly 
to radio and newsreel producers. 

With his newspaper training, Ed 
McKanna has set up this bureau 
with “beats,” to be covered by re- 
porters, who look into a thousand 
apparel news sources every week. 
Member manufacturers have also 
been enlisted as reporters, telephoning 
in their information about plans, de- 
signs, fashion interpretations. 

For a “city room,” it is a tremen 
dous job, but it is right on the beam 
to supply information about a big 
industry and an important merchan- 
dise market. 
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Now the once drab corporation 
annual report has gone Hollywood. 
For its centennial statement, the 
Penn Mutual Life’ Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, sent the facts to Holly- 
wood where they emerge as a 17- 
minute film with sound. 

The Penn Mutual film, “100 
Years of Security,” will be shown by 
about 100 general agents in their 
territories to policyholders, prospects, 
and key people. Animation of a 
usually dry subject was suggested by 
the Los Angeles general agent, 
Frederick A. Schnell, and approved 
in a meeting of general agents. 

A new technique, developed by 
Paul J. Fennell Studio, Hollywood, 
was used for the first time in the 
Penn Mutual film. This technique 
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INSURANCE DOLLARS AT WORK: Penn Mutual film 
demonstrates that greater investment in insurance builds a 
greater America—whether in industry, the home or educa- 
presentation also answers the question: "Is the 
srson the median between a banker and a bum?" 


Penn Mutual Life 
Puts 1947 Annual 


Report on Film 


combines commercial art with anima- 
tion to produce not cartoons, but 
animated commercial art. 

The film starts off with a back- 
ground of American history, leading 
up to 1847 and the founding of the 
company, when life insurance was 
new and mutual insurance was very 
new. Then,’ the story swings into 
statistics, but the audience does not 
notice that it deals with dry subjects. 

Annual statements deal with dol- 
lars, so this film shows insurance 
dollars at work—where they come 
from, how they are invested, the 
interest they earn, how they are bor- 
rowed by policyholders in time of 
stress, how claims are paid, and all 
about the dollars of people in the 
audience. 

A friendly little fellow bobs up, 
“Charlie Chart,” not a “comic” but 
a fellow-conspirator of the audience, 
helping it escape when the statistical 
situation gives a pent-up feeling. 

The Penn Mutual statement of 
1947 will also appear as usual in 
illustrated booklet form. 
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BY WROE ALDERSON - 


Among the greatest hazards faced 
by a sales executive are those involved 
in the adoption of a new merchandis- 
ing plan. A _ merchandising plan 
should represent a logical and efficient 
method of moving goods, but it will 
stand or fall on the basis of trade 
acceptance. ‘There are many factors 
affecting the reactions of distributors 
or dealers, and apparently insignifi- 
cant factors sometimes upset the best 
laid plans of the sales executive. 
Very little has been done so far in 
pre-testing merchandising plans, 
partly because the hazards arising 
from unexpert investigation are as 
great as the risks of acting without 
adequate information. The problem 
of testing a plan is similar to the 
problem of testing a product, but the 
difficulties are even greater. In both 
cases, there is danger of disclosing too 
much information in the process of 
making the test which might be of 
value to competitors. This is a more 
serious risk in the development of a 
plan since it cannot be protected by 
patents or trade-marks. Also, the 
plan must be tested with people who 
are directly interested in the policies 
of competitors so that word would get 
around very quickly if the test re- 
vealed the name of the company and 
precisely what it planned to do. 


Investigation Procedure 


A procedure has been developed 
with safeguards which should prove 
adequate to most situations. In test- 
ing a merchandising plan as in prod- 
uct testing, there should be ideally 
two stages in the investigation—one 
before the plan is crystallized, and the 
other when the company is preparing 
to announce it. 

The preliminary phase of the in- 
vestigation is simply a study of trade 
attitudes designed to gauge reactions 
toward companies and toward the 
merchandising plans which they cur- 
rently have in operation. Intensive 
trade interviews are called for since 
their purpose is to measure the re- 
actions on a number of points such as 
prices and discounts, display and sales 
helps, service facilities and guarantees, 
delivery and credit terms, etc. Ob- 
taining sound information on such 
points from dealers and distributors 
calls for special interviewing tech- 
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New Applications for 
Market Research 


NO. 5: 
Measuring 
Acceptance of 
Merchandising 
Plan 


niques. ‘lhere are many pitfalls tor 
the unwary because of misinforma- 
tion willfully or carelessly given by 
the trade. 

There are certain stock answers 
which can readily be anticipated in 
some fields, such as trade reaction 
against the supplier whose product is 
not on fair trade. The interviewer 
has to be primed to answer these 
stock questions and to utilize known 
facts about the success of a product 
in order to bring the dealer to the 
point of frank and useful discussion 
of the subject. Such interviews natu- 
rally have to be made without refer- 
ence to the identity of the firm spon- 
soring the inquiry. The results should 
reflect the degree of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the existing sales 
policies and merchandising plans of 
the sponsor and his chief competitors. 

This pre-test survey will assist the 
sales executive in shaping details of 
his new merchandising plan to meet 
the desires of the trade and to take 
advantage of the points at which his 
competitors are vulnerable. 

After the new merchandising plan 
has been developed, a second investi- 
gation usually will be necessary in 
order to estimate how the trade will 
react to the combination of features 
making up the plan. It is at this 
point that the procedure in testing a 
plan must depart quite sharply from 
the procedure in product testing. It 
is not possible to reveal the plan in 
its entirety to any respondent without 
the risk that it will quickly be known 
to all interested parties, including 
competitors. The solution is to test 
portions of the plan with two or three 
distinct groups of dealers and dis- 
tributors each representing a fair cross 
section of the trade as a whole. 

In doing this, the first step is to 
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divide features of the plan into two or 


three groups. An interviewing pro- 
cedure is then worked out for each 
group designed to test reactions to 
various features. ‘The first question 
on each feature is an open question 
as to what the supplier might do to 
improve his relations with the trade 
on a specified phase of their dealings 
with each other. The next question 
presents the feature actually appear- 
ing in the new plan along with two 
or three alternatives, and asks the 
respondent to name his choice among 
them and to offer any comments. The 
third question is designed to deter- 
mine whether the proposed feature of 
the plan is acceptable if it has not 
been named as first choice. The same 
series of questions is carried out in 
turn for all features to be covered 
with that group of respondents. 

At this stage of the interview an 
effort is made to get the respondent 
thinking about the problem of a new 
merchandising plan as if it were his 
own. This is done by reminding him 
of the combination of features he has 
selected and asking him what should 
be done on other points in harmony 
with this combination. 


Two Results 


Two things should happen in these 
interviews if the complete plan has 
been well conceived in the first place. 
First, a majority of respondents 
should choose the features actually in 
the plan when asked to make a choice 
among alternatives. Secondly, they 
should come up with suggestions simi- 
lar to those which have actually been 
adopted on those aspects of the plan 
which they have been asked to fill in 
for themselves. 

It can be assumed that an accept- 
able plan is one that is consistent with 
trade thinking and of the tvpe that 
the thoughtful member of the trade 
would arrive at himself if presented 
with the same problem as the sales 
executives. The procedure just out- 
lined attempts to set up such a situa- 
tion without revealing the complete 
outlines of the plan to any individual. 


*Articles No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 appeared in 
SM on Feb. ist & 15th, March Ist & 
15th, respectively. No. 6 will appear 
April 15th. 
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Jewelite Dresser 
Set by Prophylactic, 
nce, Massachusetts. 


\ starring on store counters 
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Your product takes the center of the sales stage when you show 


its beauty and eye-appeal in sparkling, transparent Vuepak. 


That's what Prophylactic proved again when this smartly de- 
signed brush, comb and mirror, in an individual “showcase” 
of rigid Vuepak, made outstanding sales records. Retailer 
cooperation reached a new high, too. Wise merchandisers 
know that products in Vuepak (1) take less selling effort; 
(2) display and stack better; (3) are protected against shop- 


wear; (4) command quality prices. 


New mass production methods of fabrication make these 
Vuepak advantages economically available now. Get full in- 
formation from your box supplier or: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. In Canada, 


Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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VUEPAK DATA 


Vuepak is a transparent, tough, rigid, beautiful Monsanto cellu- 
lose acetate. 


Available in sheets up to 30” wide and continuous rolls 30” wide 
up to 1000 ft. long, depending upon thickness. 


Thickness: six standard gauges 0.005” to 0.020”. 
Unaffected by sunlight. 
Unaffected by temperatures up to 200° F. 


Easily and economically drawn, shaped, formed or folded into 
almost any shape with inexpensive dies. 


Can be embossed, stapled, printed, cemented, or combined with 
other materials. 
Vuepak : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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VUEARPAK 


TRAMSPABENT PACKAGING mali Rras 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


[SERVING INDUSTRY. . .WHICH SERVES MANKIND; 


THEME WAS TIMELY: At the 1947 
Brick Oven Sales Convention a skit 
emphasized the necessity for all 
salesmen to change their thinking 
from the short pants of bread 
deliverymen to the longies of hard- 
hitting, progressive bread salesmen. 
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How Humanized Distributor Relations 


Spur Baking Company's Growth 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Brick Oven Bakers, Inc. provides a pattern for profitable, 


harmonious operation through independent distributors. 


A local one-room bakery seven years ago, the company 


now serves 13,000 retailers, has plans for serving more. 


Can a company achieve swift and 
phenomenal success in a competitive 
industry and yet adhere to its key- 
stone principle of “the biggest, 
squarest break possible for every per- 
son contributing to the growth of the 
enterprise?’ From the experience of 
Brick Oven Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., the answer is a decisive 
“ves.” 

For this reason Brick Oven Bakers, 
Inc., producer of Arnold bread and 
rolls, has been coming in for wide- 
spread attention. This is not just 
because the company, in seven short 
years, has grown from a local one- 
room bakery to one which today is 
selling through 13,000 retail gro- 
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ceries, but also because of its extra- 
ordinary achievements in labor man- 
agement relations. The growing 
Arnold enterprise for the past five 
years has been housed in two cheer- 
ful model plants where over 350 em- 
ployes work under ideal conditions 
and in complete harmony with man- 
agement. ‘That harmony is present 
because the prime objective of the 
management is the betterment, finan- 
cially and physically, of all those who 
work to produce Arnold products. 
What is not generally known is 
that this “company” concern for the 
well-being and morale of those as- 
sociated with the enterprise extends 
right down through to the distribu- 


tion set-up—this despite the fact that 
Brick Oven operates entirely through 
independent distributors. Paul Dean 
Arnold, founder and president of the 
company, on more than one occasion, 
has stated emphatically that the com- 
pany’s over-all planning must include 
that of real opportunity and incentive 
for those who distribute Arnold 
products. 

Says Mr. Arnold, ‘We are proud 
of the progress of those who have 
been associated with the Arnold enter- 
prise as independent distributors. We 
have seen many of them—in the be- 
ginning—start off in battered trucks, 
or even pleasure cars, and have seen 
them move up the scale with the 
growing demand for our products— 
have seen them become important 
business men.” 

In other words, Brick Oven’s top 
management is unrestrained in giving 
a huge share of the credit for the mar- 
ket acceptance of Arnold products 
throughout almost all the North At- 
lantic section of the country to te 
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Bright little boats... 


Beyond the Embarcadero, the rows of 
fishing boats tug lazily at their lines. . . little 
white boats trimmed in blue, the Virgin’s 
color, such as you still see today in Genoa 
... Grizzled grandfathers with glittering 
gold rings in their ears, oversee cleaning 
and repairs, haggle with fish buyers, sit in 
the sun mending nets, while their 100°, 

American sons and grandsons 
) unload-the night’s catch. 
One of the world’s main 
. San 


Francisco leads the West 


shellfish ports . 


Coast in catch of crabs, 
shrimp, clams, oysters, and 
octopus . . . In prewar years the 
ity received more than 90,000,000 
pounds of fresh fish valued at $1,745,000 
wholesale . . . pilchards, perch, California 
sole, herring, hake, rockfishes, shad, 
sablefish, splittail, squawfish, albacore, 
shark, tuna and bluefin. . . Reminiscent of 
the past, whalers brought in 500,000 
pounds of sperm and whale oil, meal, and 
other cetaceous products. 
On the thronged curbs of Fisherman’s 


Wharf, fresh-caught crabs simmer in big 


open cauldrons . . . and in scores of stands 
and restaurants, San Franciscans as well 
as tourists come for abalone, chowder, 
prawns, Olympia oysters, Hangtown fried 
clams, lobster, bouillabaisse served in 
abalone shell, pirate’s salad, crab cioppino 
in sherry sauce. 

Short of ships and men during the war, 
fishermen found fortunes in fish and shark 
livers wanted for their oils. Prices today are 
much better than pre-war. The postwar 
population increase augments the market. 


Not ashort season for factory pack, but a 
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year ’round source of income, fishing is a 

staple in the city’s diversified industry. 
The national advertiser fishing for 
sales finds a rich catch in San Francisco— 
and The Chronicle. Little younger than 
the city itself, locally owned, The Chronicle 
isas mucha part of today’s San Francisco as 


the bridges, and in its own way, as useful. 


Witu probably the best presentation 
of general news of any paper west of New 
York, The Chronicle is indispensable in 


Northern California to people who must be 


well-informed, have and make opinion. 
Yet with the paper’s local aspects, intensely 
local interests, liberal attitudes, and the 
character that comes from colorful but 
competent reporting and observation ... 
The Chronicle has made its own place in 
the esteem and affection of the public. 

Favorite newspaper of blue blood, 
Social Register, bankers and business men, 
The Chronicle is also the standby of the 
sports’ fans, and women who make main 
floor traffic in department stores. Leading 
medium for financial and book linage, it 
is also the first choice of most of the city’s 
important retailers, and a proven producer 
for Market Street, sells small housewares 
and notions as well as mink coats. 

Still restricted in its circulation and 
advertising volume by lack of newsprint, 
the current figures fail to reflect the real 
influence of The Chronicle in this market 
to the national advertiser. But any SFW 
man can show you why! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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JOHN V4 GILLIN, PRESIDENT 
REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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e © ¢ for the prosperity and 
security of their employes 
and co-workers. 


Although Paul Dean Arnold is 
president and Mrs. Arnold is secre- 
tary of eminently successful Brick 
Oven Bakers, Inc., they are always 
referred to by the organization as 
“Pop” and “Mom.” People like to 
work for them and with them because 
they refuse to give mere lip service to 
the idea of labor’s, sharing in the 
fruits of labor. Some have described 
their labor relations policy as revolu- 
tionary but the Arnolds have found 
it a profitable one. The wage scale at 
Brick Oven Bakers, in all cases, is 
higher than the average in the coun- 
try. Workers enjoy a host of advan- 
tages including free hospitalization, 
insurance, vacations with pay, gener- 
ous bonuses and free dental care. 


The head of the Brick Oven Em- 
ployes Association, an independent 
union, certified by the New York 
State Labor Relations Board, claims 
that the Arnold management almost 
invariably beats the union to the gun 
—that is, grants more than had been 
anticipated. This principle of “a 
square deal” also has determined the 
company’s distributor relations policy. 


The Arnolds claim that when they 
started their venture back in 1940 
about the only asset they had was 
not one suitable for a financial state- 


ment. This asset in fact was a nega- 
tive one: a distaste for regular com- 
mercial bread. They were imbued 
with the idea that bread, close- 
grained, yet not heavy, made with 
butter, honey, milk and eggs would 
fill a need, and find a market, even 
though these features made for a 
selling price somewhat higher than 
the price of regular store bread. The 
soundness of their reasoning has been 
conclusively demonstrated. 


The staff of Brick Oven Bakers 
during the company’s first months had 
to be a limited and versatile one. 
Mr. Arnold’s mother was chief pan 
scrubber and assistant packer; Mrs. 
Arnold, chief packer, office manager 
and sweeper-outer; Mr. Arnold and 
his brother, the salesmen. This was 
the original set-up—plus one baker. 
Today there are nearly 600 people in 
the Brick Oven family. 


enthusiasm and cooperative spirit of 
its independent distributors. And the 
distributors’ deep faith in the integ- 
rity of the company with which they 
work is reflected in the results they 
have achieved. ‘They know they can de- 
pend on the company to maintain top 
quality in its products (Arnold bread 
and rolls are made with real butter 
and honey.) Furthermore, they have 
the advantage of being able to offer 
the retailer a larger unit profit than is 
usually obtainable on bakery products. 

For an understanding of why Brick 
Oven distributor relations are really 
tops we first must consider the charac- 
ter of the distribution set-up. The 
distribution structure consists of 


wholesale distributors who maintain 
the various merchandise terminals 
from which the sub-distributors or 
route men (the men who contact the 
retailers) operate. While on the sur- 
face this set-up does not differ physi- 
cally from others in similar industries, 
the policy under which it functions 
gives the entire distribution person- 
nel exceptional cooperation and pro- 
tection. 

When a candidate for a wholesale 
distributorship has been approved by 
the officers and the sales manager 0 
Brick Oven Bakers, he enters into an 
agreement which guarantees him an 
exclusive franchise. This instrument 
of agreement is not a voluminous 
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No more business at | 
{| 
“wheelbarrow” range 


® Many are the stories about our pioneer merchants deliver- The company-owned Bonanza pares away hours and days 
ing their wares by wheelbarrow. A merchant’s “sales” of unproductive travel time. You and your companions speed 


extended only so far as he could push a wheelbarrow inaday. in solid, relaxed comfort—and without fatigue—to your 
How about your sales area? Have you limited it to the destination . . . at nearly 3 miles a minute. Forget about 
distance 


and the direction—which yesterday’s transporta- reservations. Forget about time tables. You go when you want 
: tion covers in a given time? Or, even if it is nationwide, are to go, where you want to go. And the Bonanza does all this at 
vou limited to hop-skip-and-jump coverage because it takes an operating cost as low as 1¢ per passenger mile. 


so much time to get from one place to another? Your Beechcraft distributor will be glad to help you 
. ° . . ° ° ° F . 
So consider, then, the new 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza— appraise company-owned air transportation in the light of 


built for business transportation, designed and engineered to your own specific needs. Call on him. Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
today’s demand for quick mobility, comfort, economy. tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


Built for Business Four luxuriously comfortable seats. 
Sound-proofed—quiet as an open-window car at 55! 
172 mph cruising; 750 mile range. 

Fully equipped —radio, lights, flaps, etc. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
MODEL & 


document of bewildering legal ter- 


minology. In fact it is a masterpiece 
of simplicity. It consists of only one 
page and covers a half dozen plainly 
phrased conditions under which the 
company and the wholesale distribu- 
tor work together. 

Briefly, under the terms of the 
agreement the Bakery grants the ex- 
clusive right to sell its products at 
wholesale to the wholesale distribu- 
tor within the boundaries of a desig- 
nated territory. In return the whole- 
sale distributor agrees “to use his best 
efforts” to distribute the products 


within the territory, and not to sell 
any other products, or engage in any 
other business or profession so long as 
the agreement is in effect. The whole- 
sale distributor also agrees to have his 
order at the bakery before nine o'clock 
the day preceding delivery. ‘The 
Bakery, of course, reserves the right 
to fix wholesale and retail prices pur- 
suant to law. 

The following feature of the agree- 
ment provides an example of the com- 
pany’s determination to provide, in- 
sofar as it is possible, real incentive 
and opportunity for the entire distri- 


IN BUFFALO ... 
EVERYONE READS THE 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
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In the City Zone 
HERE ARE THE FIGURES . . . 


Buffalo City Zone Population 
N. Y. State 1945 Population Estimate 


Number of City Zone Families 


N. Y. State Estimate, 3.8 Persons Per Family 175,775 


NEWS Net Paid City Zone Circulation 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Sept. 30, 1946 


IT ALL FIGURES TO 95.9% COVERAGE 


VERAGE 


*TOTAL 
Net Paid 
Average 

Circulation 


667,944 


A. B. C. 
Sept. 30, 1946 


* 
168,562" | 362.094 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE AT MINIMUM COST 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


‘Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ Boston @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 


WINNIE, THE BREAD WINNER, company’s 
popular mascot, goes to the executive of- 
fice every day. Never enters baking plant. 


bution organization: ‘““The wholesale 
distributor may sub-divide the said 
territory into distribution routes, upon 
condition that he grants exclusive 
licenses therefore and each distribu- 
tion route shall be the sole property 
of the route distributor. 

In addition, it is stated in the 
wholesaler contract that the whole- 
sale distributor may cancel the agree- 
ment at any time provided 30 days’ 
notice is served. On the other hand, 
the Bakery waives the right to revoke 
or cancel the agreement so long as the 
wholesale distributor faithfully car- 
ries out the terms of the agreement. 

Still another advantage to the 
wholesale distributor is the fact that 
he may sell, assign or transfer his dis- 
tributorship to another party if he so 
desires. The only condition is that 
the proposed new operator measures 
up to the standards deemed essential 
by Brick Oven Bakers. 

Another reason why Brick Oven’s 
distributor relations are so unusually 
harmonious is that the company’s con- 
cern for the welfare of its indepen- 
dent distributors is extended even to 
their wives and families. For in- 
stance, should a route distributor die, 
his territory or route automatically 
becomes the property of his estate. 
As the selling price of such a route 
is usually based on the annual yield 
of the route—and that yield runs 
into a healthy five figure sum—it can 
be seen that the company’s policy in 
this respect actually has an “insur- 
ance” function, valuable to the de- 
ceased’s dependents. 

While the distribution organiza 
tion consists of independent business: 
men they know that the company w''! 


which they work will never compere 
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with them in any way. ‘They and 
they alone are responsible for all dis- 
tribution including that to hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, schools, etc. 

Moreover the company’s policy 
helps the distribution personnel to 
keep overhead expense at a minimum. 
The route distributor, for example, 
has just his personally owned and 
maintained truck to consider. Besides, 
the Bakery defrays 50% of the cost 
of painting the truck according to 
the approved Arnold bread design. 
The wholesale distributor’s over- 
head mainly is limited to: (1) Termi- 
nal maintenance; (2) maintenance of 
a small staff of reserve route men. 
The latter act as substitutes for the 
licensed route distibutors in case of 
illness or some other unavoidable ab- 
sence from business—for, in all 
events, retailers must be served. 

The Brick Oven Bakers assumes 
full responsibility and expense of de- 
livering Arnold bread and rolls to the 
wholesale distributors’ terminals lo- 
cated throughout northeastern area. 

Also, Brick Oven distributors, both 
wholesale and route, are effectively 
backed up by the company’s advertis- 
ing—and this is considerable. At the 
present time from Boston to Wash- 
ington 40 newspapers carry Arnold 
advertising every week and advertise- 
ments regularly appear in leading 
business papers specializing in the 
grocery field. Car cards, in full color, 
are used in many transportation lines 
throughout the northeast and. the 
company also goes in for genera! 
magazine advertising. By way of 
point-of-sale advertising the company 
provides window streamers for dis- 
tribution to retail grocers. 

Then too, the wholesale distribu- 
tors and route distributors have the 
closest cooperation of the three sales 
promotion managers operating out of 
the Brick Oven Bakers headquarters. 
The objective of these sales promotion 
managers is to help the distributor 
solidify and expand his position in his 
territory. A sales promotion manager 
is always willing and prepared actu- 
ally to work a territory with a dis- 
tributor and assist him on matters of 
sales strategy or in the re-routing of 
a territory for better operation. 

The company also publishes an 
exceptionally fine magazine, the 

Brick Oven Bulletin” which reaches 
over 12,000 retailers four times a 
year—and the employes and distribu- 
tors once a month. Where the dis- 
tributor is concerned, the magazine 
has a two-fold function. Not onlv is 
ita top-notch promotional piece when 
it reaches the retailers but also it pro- 
motes sound company-distributor rela- 
tions inasmuch as it keeps the dis- 
tributor abreast of Brick Oven objec- 
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SOUTHERN SHOPPER: 


Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order 


house, is shipping 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of catalogue orders daily to 
Atlanta for distribution to nearby points. Delta Air Lines Douglas 
DC-4 Skymasters carry this air freight from Chicago to Atlanta 
in three hours flying time. Special mail trucks speed shipments into 
the city. Garner Herring, director of Aldens mail order operations, 
estimates air shipment cuts at least 36 hours from the usual delivery 
time. There is no extra charge for air service. 


tives and plans and gives him a digest 
of distributor and retailer reactions 
in the various territories. 

Through it the retailer is again anu 
again reminded of the quality of 
Arnold products, the ideal conditions 
under which they are produced, and 
the opportunities for profit they offer. 
All in all, the publication serves to 
give both retailers and distributors a 
sense of actually belonging to the 
Brick Oven family group. 

Because practically all of the men 
in the Brick Oven Bakers distribution 
organization have been hand-picked 
on the basis of past experience in the 
food field or for their particular fit- 
ness for this type of work, the com- 
pany has not instituted any set sales 
training course. 

An annual sales convention is held 
which is attended by the 175 distribu- 
tors of Arnold products between Bos- 
ton and Washington and through the 
New Jersey and Philadelphia areas. 

Always these annual sales conven- 
tions have a timely and novel theme. 
For instance, the theme for the 1947 
Convention was: “It is time to change 
our pants!—Git thar fust in 47.” 
First, the theme was introduced with 
a humorous twist. A group of the 
company’s officers and sales executives 
trooped out on the stage clad in 
vividly hued shorts and nonchalantly 
carrying long trousers over their 
arms. At a pistol shot signal the group 


swiftly whipped on their long trousers 
and attention was dramatically di- 
rected to the huge sign over the stage: 
“Tt’s time to change our pants.” 

Then Paul Dean Arnold spoke of 
the necessity for all salesmen to 
change their thinking from the short 
pants of bread deliverymen to the 
longies of bread salesmen. 

“We have been on a band wagon,” 
Mr. Arnold told this particular meet- 
ing. “We have all, like everyone else, 
been delivering instead of selling. 
Competition is keener, and such balmy 
days should not be given up reluc- 
tantly, but forcibly thrust from us. 
We have no room now for wishful 
thinking in our plans from here on 
out—we must sell our quality prod- 
ucts instead of just delivering them.” 

News of the success of Arnold 
products and of the company’s dis- 
tributor relations policy has brought 
in applications for distributorships 
from all parts of the country. How- 
ever, because Arnold products are al- 
ways delivered within a certain brief 
time after being baked, the company 
cannot consider markets which are 
too remote from its production plant. 
The company sees more strategically 
located production plants as the only 
answer to the mounting demand for 
its products. Even now the manage- 
ment is giving some thought to the de- 
centralization of its manufacturing 
facilities. 
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f ee DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


HOTPOINT WASHER: Designed with water temperature and 
washing time control, this washer has a sealed-in operating 
mechanism, is equipped for portable or permanent installation. 


BUCCANEER: Universal's camera permits adjustments AUTOMATIC IRON: General Electric introduces an iro 
without shifting camera from normal position. Safety with "Visualizer" dial for temperature control. Other fea 
shutier release prevents double exposure, wasted shots. tures are air-cooled handle, extra-large ironing surface 
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SUMMER FROST: New summer cologne by Match- PRETZEL PACKAGE: Halter Tem-Tee pretzel cartons have ne 
abelli suggests a garden, a swimming pool, a frosted _five-color waxed wrappers. Illustrations on boxes suggest — 
drink. Lime colored, it has a just-off-the-ice look. uses of products and "windows" display particular produc 
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ADS ARE MORE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it—yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 
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to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a major force 
in making sales. 


Women know .. 


cen ~~ oy 
Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
M \ 


0) S 
ZAS apvenristo WE 
we give this seal to no one— 


the product that has it, earns it. 


Try a Two-Man Team When 
The Selling Gets Tough 


—but watch your step. Teaming-up makes a powerful sales 
combination, but calls for pre-planning and rehearsal. 
What constitutes effective double-header technique? This 
article tells when to use it, what to do, and how to do it. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW - 


Management Consultants 


Now that the buyers’ market has 
arrived in many lines—and, in others, 
is visible on the not-too-distant hori- 
zon—that once popular and always 
powerful, selling procedure—two- 
man selling—is once again being put 
to work by astute sales managers. 

‘Two-man selling has a broad ap- 
plication to many types of selling 
and numerous lines of business. For 
example: 


Typical Two-Man Sales Jobs 

‘Two-man selling is especially in- 
dicated in educational, pioneering 
types of selling, where the sales task 
is difficult, the sales story lengthy, 
and the sales resistance tough, such 
as: 

In selling new distributor or 
dealer franchises, involving substan- 
tial change of habit, policy, or lines 
of merchandise carried. 

Introducing revolutionary new 
products, calling for modification of 
formulation or processing or change 
in some long-standing production 
habit. 

In selling any product or service 
which requires a combination of tech- 
nical knowledge and sales talent in 
a degree not ordinarily found in a 
single individual. 

In situations where demonstration 
and sales talk cannot be carried on 
simultaneously by one man. 

In selling to groups, where num- 
ber of interested individuals is too 
large for one man to observe and 
handle. 

In selling against tough price re- 
sistance. 

In breaking into competitive 
stronghold, where line is not well 
known. 

In re-introducing line into area 
where, because of poor quality, or 
unpopular policy, sales have tapered 
off badly. 


If properly organized and operat- 
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Burton Bigelow Organization, 


ed, the two-man selling team can 
prove almost irresistible; few pros- 
pects can bring up enough resistance 
wholly to check the smooth prog- 
ress of a well planned, well drilled 
sales presentation, powered by two 
able persuaders. 

But if team-selling is badly or- 
ganized, and if the dual presentation 
is badly done, then two-man selling 
can easily become a double-barreled 
fiasco and the odor of its failure will 
be remembered long after the two 
lead men on the awkward squad 
have departed. 

Every two-man sale is a coopera- 
tive venture—distinctly an assembly- 
line job—which must be planned with 
precision and test-fitted to very close 
tolerances—or it is bound to stick, 
rattle, or stall like any other end- 
product of poor planning and cireless 
assembly. 

In the case of a manufacturer, ex- 
pecting cooperation from his distribu- 
tor’s or dealer’s salesmen, planning 
should start at the management lev- 
el in the manufacturer’s sales de- 
partment and move down through 
the management level in the distribu- 
tor’s office to the local field sales- 
man. 

The sales manager of a large and 
successful dental equipment manu- 
facturer, for example, makes it a 


rule to advise the sales manager of 
the dental supply dealer at least 30 
days in advance of his plan to have 
his equipment salesman call to work 
with the dental dealer’s local sales- 
men. The dealer’s sales manager 
confirms the date and then schedules 
the manufacturer’s representative in- 
telligently, thus avoiding the embar- 
rassing situation of having four man- 
ufacturer’s men on hand some \lon- 
day morning—three of them unex- 
pected and unscheduled. 

This home office dental equipment 
salesman not only is scheduled well 
in advance; he arrives a day ahead, 
confers with the local dealer’s sales 
manager on policy, and with him 
plans joint operations for the fol- 
lowing day or week. He has a plan- 
ning session with the local salesman, 
too, when they exchange viewpoints 
and work out the division of duties. 

He is instructed invariably to ex- 
tend to the local salesman the cour- 
tesy of signing and turning in all 
orders taken. Before he leaves, he 
hands to the dental dealer’s sales 
manager a record of his calls—for 
future use. 


“Musts” in Two-Man Selling 


Experience with two-man selling 
in many lines indicates the need for: 


1. Ample advance notice to cooperat- 
ing dealer or distributor. 


the 


. Confirmation of date from 
dealer or distributor. 


. Preliminary planning and_ policy 
conference with local sales man- 
ager upon arrival. 


Preliminary “get-acquainted” and 
planning conference with local 
salesman (who is to be the second 
man on the team), deciding upon 
policy, strategy, and most impor- 
tant of all, the division of duties. 
(Do this in the evening if neces- 
sary.) 


. “Curbstone review” of joint pro- 
cedure after first two or three calls 
in order to eliminate “bugs” and 
clear up misunderstandings. 


1. The home office sales manager 


AND 


AND 


2. The home office technical repre- 
sentative 


3. The 


representative 


manufacturer's field sales AND 


4. The distributor's salesman 


TYPICAL TWO-MAN 


SALES TEAMS 


a. his field salesman. 


b. The 


salesman. 


company's own territory 
the distributor's salesman. 


the dealer's salespeople. 


— 
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Division of Two-Man Team-Selling Duties 


MANUFACTURER'S 
REPRESENTATIVE 


4. Demonstrate product. 


5. Tell of prestige customers in 
this and other localities. 


6. Recite applications to needs of 
big or important customers or 
relate story of widespread uses 
or installations. 


7. Give authentic cost data and 
results and savings figures. 


8. Answer technical questions; aid 
with special problems which his 
concentrated, specialized ex- 
‘goa qualifies him to han- 
dle. 


10. Try for an order. 


14. Thank prospect and reassure 
him he is in good hands when 
local salesman is taking care of 
him. 


| 
| 


SALESMAN 


1. Introduce manufacturer's repre- 
sentative. 


| 
| i 
LOCAL DEALER'S iL 


2. Give him a brief, but not too 
flowery build-up. 


3. Indicate why he is there—what 
service he expects to render 
prospect or customer. 


9. Fit the 


sales 
story to prospect's needs — 


manufacturer's 


11. Help with the closing. 
12. Take the order. 


13. Offer to render continuing 
service of supply or repair. 


~ 


co 


And how necessary it is to: 


. Avoid “big-shotting”—don’t blan- 


ket the local man—give him the 
lion’s share of “place” and pres- 
tige. He needs to keep his good 
standing week in and week out. 


. Let the local man take the order 


—not in a patronizing way, but 
in a friendly, “after-all-this-is- 
your-customer” fashion. 


. Report call activity and results to 


local sales manager, with a copy 
sent to the manufacturer’s home 
office sales manager—and a copy 
kept by the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative for future use. 


Agree Upon Division of Duties 


One point referred to in the above 


outline is so important that it re- 


quires some elaboration. 


This is the 


matter of dividing up the total sales 
duties between the two men. 


Failure to plan this division of 


duties will wreck any team-selling ef- 


fort. 


Experience shows that this 


problem differs with each business and 


even with each team. Obviously, 
however, each man can perform cer- 
tain duties, take over certain steps 
in the sale, better than the other. 
And certainly each man should do 
what can do best. 


Here is a generalized list of duties, 


separated into two groups, represent- 
ing a broad class of typical situa- 
tion: 


sult of 
APRIL 1, 


Smooth two-man selling is the re- 
ood planning and long prac- 
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| 
| 
| 
which he knows intimately. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tice. Hence, when the division of | 
duties is agreed upon—preferably the | 
night before—it is well to try out a| 
mock sale before “putting on the | 
act” in front of a prospect. | 
“T. 0." Needed | 

Since two-man selling is a joint, 
cooperative endeavor ; since it is, 
after all, an “act,” with real actors | 
and an important audience—the pros- | 
pect—it is essential that “turn over” | 
cues be agreed upon in advance. | 

Cues are needed chiefly as signals 
to indicate that the other member 
of the team is to “take over.” Hav- 
ing agreed that the local man is to 
introduce, qualify and build up the 
visiting salesman, a signal should be 
agreed upon to indicate that the 
Number 1 man is finished momen- 
tarily—and that the Number 2 man 
should take over. 

A glance will do this job in some 
cases; in others, turning to the Num- 
ber 2 man is sufficient, while in some 
less obvious situations, a clear sig- 
nal is needed—such as pulling the 
lobe of the left ear, or rubbing the 
back of the neck. And similarly, the 
Number 2 man needs a signal when 
he is about to turn the conversation 
back to the Number | man. 

Watch a skilled and practiced two- 
man team operate and you'll see the 
presentation ball tossed back and 
forth flawlessly, dozens of times in a 
single sales sitting. One man ob- 
serves the prospect’s reactions while 


the other talks. He senses the pros- 


ective 


coverage of home 
furnishings buyers 


Haire provides a specialized merchan- 
dising publication © serve-each, specific 
division of the gfeat home furnishings 
market to give the respective buyer 
readers the helpful, specials ed informa- 
tion they need and want, . 


: Ths only” Seonlined magazine serving 
the needs of the housewares and appli- 
ance market. Member ABC, ABP. 


| @ HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING — 


(since 1901)—The specialized guide for 
coordinated merchandising of products 
for living rooms, dining room, bed 
room. Member ABC, ABP. 


| @ LINENS & DOMESTICS—(since 1926) —The 


only specialized publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the great linens and do- 
mestics market. Member ABC, ABP, 


@ CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL—(since 1874) 
— The specialized publication devoted 
exclusively to the great linens and do- 
mestics market. Member ABC, ABP. 


Send for complete fact sheet on your market. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
PUBLICATIONS 


pect’s trend of thought—signals a de- 
sire to take over—and when he picks 
the ball out of the air, he attacks 
on a new line or from a new angle 
or with a change of selling ammuni- 
tion. 

Smooth two-man selling is devas- 
tating in smashing resistance, in over- 
coming objections, in pouring on per- 
suasion without let-up. When one 
man tires, the other takes over; when 
one runs out of “sales gas,” the other 
comes up with re-filled tanks and 
fresh horsepower. 

Two-man selling flatters and flat- 


tens—it flatters the prospect and flat- 
tens his opposition. If the sales vis- 
itor comes to the local scene as an 
authority, a specialist, a man who 
knows because he has much special- 
ized experience—and if he “stays in 
character’”—the dual combination 
more than doubles the customary sales 
power of any single individual. 

But if the plan of operation is 
left to chance, if both men talk at 
once, if one repeats monotonously 
what the other has just said, or worse 
still, if one monopolizes the conver- 
sation, leaving the second man stand- 


WHY OPD SUMMARIZES 
WEEKLY MARKET CONDITIONS 


FOR HUNDREDS OF CHEMICALS AND RELATED MATERIALS 


Groupings of the Chemical Industry 


Heavy Chemicals 
Re? Textile & Leather Chemicals EO} al 
6) Coaltar Chemicals 
¢ Agricultural Chemicals ry 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals 
Botanical Drugs, Spices and Gums | 
Essential Oils 
Petroleum Derivatives 
Protective Coatings Materials 
Oils, Fats and Waxes | 


NACH week the Market Reports, 
classified by the broad chemical 
groupings shown above, summarize 
the conditions and situations that 
influence price changes in the va- 
rious classifications, such as pro- 
duction lag or output, lack of con- 
tainers, increased supply or de- 
mand. 
HESE 


hundreds of basie products as 


individual reports, for 


well as for their derivatives and 
by-products, may run a few lines, 
or fill half a column, depending 
upon the situation on specifie ma- 
terials. 


INCE one or another of the 
many chemicals reported in 
OPD is used in almost every 


manufacturing process, the factors 
that influence price or supply are 
of prime interest to business men 
in numerous industries, all over 
the country and OPD is the most 
complete source for market prices 
and conditions available to the 
chemical industry. 


HAT’S one of the reasons why 
64% of OPD’s 
OPD exclusively in the chemical 
field to tell their sales stories to 


advertisers use 


these same thousands of chemical 
buyers. 


Oil Paint-Druy Reporter 


Cleveland 22, H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., 
Los Angeles 14, The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 
Park Pl., Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4, The Robt. W. Walke: 
Co., 68 Post St., Sutter 5568 


Long. 0544; 


SCHNELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


ing by as unparticipant as a 


store- 
window dummy, then two-man <ell- 
ing can quickly turn into a iarce 


or a tragedy. 

If you are a manufacturer or 
distributor whose salesmen can profit 
by two-man selling, use it. But coach 
your men in the special techniques, 
make clear its pitfalls and how to 
avoid them. Steer them away from 
trouble-making attitudes of “big-shot- 
ism” arrogance, “big-me, little-you.” 
Let the headquarters man cooperate 
in plans, in operations, in attitudes. 
Let his teamplay selling inspire con- 
fidence, enthusiasm, respect—and a 
desire on the part of the local sales- 
man to have some more of the same 
kind of help. 

If you are a distributor or dealer 
who can pile up added profits on the 
receiving end by learning how better 
to use head office cooperative selling, 
accept the cooperation with enthusi- 
asm, sell the idea to your own sales- 
men and get their cooperation, too. 

A home office salesman, technically 
expert product-wise, can do much to 
teach distributors’ and dealers’ men 
how to demonstrate and sell. The 
opportunity should be seized and 
made the most of. 

And when the head office man has 
departed, write this sales manager a 
thank-you note that says at least one 
complimentary thing about the sales- 
man who worked with you. He will 
hear of it—and on his next trip, he 
will be practically working for you. 

For many companies, both manu- 
facturers and distributors, there are 
acres of diamonds—unexplored and 
undiscovered—in two-man selling. It 
will solve many tough problems in 
the hard-selling days to come. If 
you use two-man selling, don’t give 
it a black eye by leaving its tech- 
niques to salesmen who lack the 
special know-how to use it. Coach 
them—and coach your dealers and 
distributors, too—on how to cash in 
on this double-barreled power in sell- 


ing. 
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N.F.S.E. Regional Meet Set 


For Rochester, April 24-25 


Up for discussion are "The Five Big G's of Salesmanship" 
for 1947-48: Guess, Goal, Guys, Glitter, and the Gravy. 


Eee en NEW YORK APRIL 24-25 


EASTERN | 


IDEA 


S SALES CONFERENCE 
a 47 


THE PLANNERS: This is part of the 40-man committee of the Rochester Sales 
Executives Club which is sponsoring the 
the eastern region, National Federation 


By plane, train and auto, more than 
600 sales, advertising and market re- 
search executives from throughout the 
Eastern United States and Canada 
will head for Rochester, N. Y. on 
April 24 and 25 for the 1947 Eastern 
Regional Meeting of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 
Billed as the “Million Dollar Idea 
Sales Conference,” the meeting is 
sponsored by the Rochester Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club. Conference head- 
quarters will be the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Leading figures in industry, com- 
merce and government will address 
conference sessions and participate in 
panel discussions. 

The program is being arranged 
under the heading: “The Five Big 
G’s of Salesmanship for 1947-48,” a 

title selected as the result of a one 
tionnaire sent to over 2,500 sales ex- 

ecutives asking them their choice of 
discussion topics. Here’s the way the 

“Big G’s” are listed: 


The Guess—“What’s Ahead and 


Why?” A comprehensive analysis of 
fconomic conditions affecting market- 
ing today and tomorrow. This ques- 
tion won most votes in the returns 
and the entire first morning of the 
conference will be devoted to arriving 


at its answer. 
The Goal 


Work 01 


“Taking the Guess- 
of Selling.” (A realistic ap- 


APRIL |, 1947 


"Million Dollar Idea Sales Conference” of 
of Sales Executives for U. S. and Canada. 


market re- 
the average 


praisal of the value of 
search and analysis for 
sales executive.) “Moving Men and 
Merchandise.” (A discussion of new 
ideas in air and surface transporta- 
tion and their relationship to market- 
ing problems). ‘What Is Real Sales 
Promotion?’ 

The Guys—‘‘How to Pick ’Em To 
Win.” (An address and panel discus- 
sion on effective selection of sales- 
men.) ‘Training Know-How—and 
How Do You Know?” (Discussion 
by speaker and panel of sales training 
methods that bring results). ‘Do 
Dollars Speak Louder than Words?” 
(New ideas on sales conpensation ; 
proper methods of evaluating per- 
formance; sales control). 

The Glitter—“Selling—and Keep- 
ing It Legal.” (A layman’s discussion 
of legal problems in today’s selling). 
“You and Your Advertising Boys.” 
(Discussion by a leading advertising 
executive of the relationship between 
sales management and advertising; 
new ideas in advertising that will 
sell). ‘How Green Is the Grass of 
Foreign Markets?” (A practical dis- 
cussion of overseas selling today and 
tomorrow; the economics of foreign 
trade. ) 

The Gravvy—“ Now You Cash In.” 
Summary of conference ideas and 
their value in dollars and cents— 
given by a leading executive. 


a 


REACH — 


In Cincinnati it’s the pro- 
gressive buying half that 
reads the Post, Why not 
get the facts on this 
profitable market now? 


incinnati 
Post 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


— 


Bind It Right! 


— FOR MORE SALES PUNCH 


Clever use of semi-concealed 
CERCLA binding allows the 
Ruberoid Company to print 
on the backbone of this 
attractive paper-bound 


s 


pecification manual. 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 


121 Varick St. : New York 13,N. Y. 


PRESENTAT NS . PORTFOLIOS 
SALES KITS ° EASEL BINDERS 


“Good Care Counts" 


Esso Marketers have developed a 
modern replacement—at the auto- 
mobile level — for sulphur - and - 
molasses, that spring tonic popular in 
bygone days. It’s the spring car 
checkup, and it’s a part of one of the 
most extensive advertising and sales 
promotion campaigns ever launched 
by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

The other half of Esso’s two-part 
campaign for Spring 1947 has been 
built around the new Atlas tire, avail- 
able only at Esso dealers in Esso 
territory. The new tire’s “five-ways- 
better” features: cooler running, 
added driving safety, longer life, 
softer and quieter riding, and_in- 
creased skid resistance. 

The campaign opened in the south- 
ernmost portion of the company’s 
territory and is proceeding northward 
with the approach of spring. The 
company’s marketing area comprises 
18 Eastern Coast and Gulf States 
and the District of Columbia. 


The media selected to carry the- 


banners of the twin-front campaign 
run the full range of those usually 
employed by Esso. A record number 
of more than 800 daily and weekly 
newspapers throughout the 18-state 
area will be used to carry both the 
five 1,000-line and 10 50-line adver- 
tisements that will herald the five 
points of superiority claimed for the 
new Atlas tire. 

Outdoor advertising has an equally 
big slice of Esso’s spring campaign 
budget. Posters on over 3,500 out- 
door panels in heavy traffic locat »ns 


LAPEL SPACE ... For the little man in the 
checkered shirt who is dramatizing the Sky- 
top Club's activities throughout the year in 
newspapers and will now appear on a series 
of sterling silver pins to be sold in the 
gift shop of this Pocono mountain resort. 
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will tell the car-care story and the 
merits of the Atlas tire. 

The 40 major radio stations carry- 
ing the Esso Reporter, the 13 stations 
broadcasting the Esso Weather Re- 
porter and the two television stations, 
WNBT, New York City, and 
WPTZ, Philadelphia, televising the 
Esso Television Reporter will receive 
special commercials beamed at the 
spring-tonic campaign. 

A comprehensive advertising-pro- 
motion portfolio merchandising the 
campaign has been prepared for the 
Esso dealer. Proofs of the newspaper 
advertisements, reproductions of the 
outdoor posters, and an. intensive 
direct mail program made up of pro- 
motion pieces, station handouts, sta- 
tion displays and banners heralding 
the campaign are included in the 
dealer’s portfolio designed to build 
greater sales and customer good-will. 


Employes Sell Voters 


How a Colorado public utility 
concern successfully presented a multi- 
million dollar franchise plan to resi- 
dents of Denver in a 30-day campaign 
suggests a new horizon in sales pro- 
motion methods. 

By a vote of almost eight-and-a- 
half to one, the taxpaying electors of 
Denver, at a recent special election, 
approved a new 20-year franchise for 
the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado. 

Taking the appeal directly to the 
people through the company’s 1,600 
Denver employes, president John E. 
Loiseau rolled up a majority of 
49,702 votes for the measure, carry- 
ing every one of the city’s 407 voting 
precincts. Only 5,909 persons balloted 
their opposition. 

Company officials attribute the suc- 
cess of the campaign largely to the 
“excellent service record of employes 
over a long period of years. Com- 
ment of customers generally empha- 
sized the intelligent and willing man- 
ner in which employes discharged 
their duties and responsibilities.” 

The campaign was a team-work 
job in which the employes spear- 
headed the most successful sales pro- 
gram in the company’s history. Em- 
ploye speakers, motion pictures, out- 
door posters, newspapers, radio, pam- 
phlets, and regular company publi- 
cations were utilized. Many civic, 
trade, commercial, union and social 


organizations officially endorsed the 
franchise. 

Information citing the numerous 
advantages offered under the fran- 
chise included: a reduction in electric 
rates; construction of a second 
natural gas supply pipeline; a $10,- 
000,000 gas distribution system ex- 
pansion; an increased franchise tax: 
a $1,000,000 street lighting program, 

Public Service Co. already has be- 
gun putting into effect’ its various 
programs. According to President 
Loiseau, the company-wide expansion 
program of current and future ex- 
penditures will involve more than 
$40,000,000 during the next five 


years. 


NIGHT AND DAY . .. First prize window, 
designed by The Record Shop, Seattle, 
Wash., in RCA Victor-Warner Bros. contest 
promoting the Cole Porter show and music. 


Under Which Shell? 


Socket screw advertising usually 
presents a tough assignment because 
it is difficult to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of one make over another. 

The Parker-Kalon Corp. faced 
this problem when it introduced the 
“Size-Mark,” a new feature in its 
socket head set screws, and needed a 
quick, dramatic method of advertising 
the advantages. These screws, with 
the size and thread pitch clearly in- 
cised on the heads, are a definite 1m- 
provement over ordinary unmarked 
screws that invite guesswork and 
errors. 

The company’s advertising agency, 
Horton-Noyes Co., came up with the 
idea of using the familiar and popular 
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Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Year Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so if in 
doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 
be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 


of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 
and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


Proper Zuality 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
Right Price 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 


quality and delivery. 


Products 


HER C. ROGERS 
ord Chairman and 
"hagement Advisor 

C. HQPPE 

Vice Chairman 
cnc “tanaging Director 
. R.. SCHULZ 
resident and 
rector of Sales 


Eee 
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PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


WE ARE STRONG oN our SPEC!™ 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype 
Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 

All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


Good Presswork— 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses 
print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as 
copies are completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


yrve? 


Coyprration 
(THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL COMPANY) 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Artists - Engravers - Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 


H. J. WHITCOMB 


Vice President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 


L. C. HOPFE 
Secretary 


W. E. FREELAND 
Treasurer 
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salesmen persuaded the plant super- 
visors first to try the illusions, then 
to guess the sizes of the unmarked 
screws. The test revealed that over 
half of these experts could not 
identify the correct size and pitch or 
a socket screw without the aid or a 
gauge, and that these men would 
welcome the quick, easy identification 
provided by the “Size-Mark.” It also 
indicated that optical illusions would 
be an excellent way to dramatize the 
“Size-Mark” advantages. 

A campaign of full-page advertise- 
ments has been developed and is now 
appearing in leading industrial pub- 
lications. Each advertisement shows 
two or thre interesting optical il- 
lusions, together with an illustration 
of an unmarked socket screw. It in- 

vites the reader to test his skill and 

SPRING NOTE . . . Poster for Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey's northward- learn something worth while in the 
moving outdoor campaign being checked by (left to right) McCann-Erickson, bargain. To remove any stigma that 
Inc., executives G. J. Fiedler, assistant account executive; J. L. Deane, vice- might be attached to wrong guesses, 
president and account service director; Edward B. Graham, art director, with the problems are followed by a para- 
Robert M. Gray, manager of Esso’s advertising-sales promotion department, P +. y ” : 
and W. N. Farlie, of the same department, in charge of outdoor advertising. graph of copy citing the results of 
the preliminary field survey where 


many of the experts guessed wrong 
pastime of “optical illusions” as a potential interest in the theme. on the size and pitch of the unmarked 
copy theme. Before using the idea in Questionnaires, including several socket screw. The balance of the copy 
current, industry-wide advertising, typical illusions, were prepared and establishes the money-saving, time- 
Parker-Kalon decided to give it a distributed to a selected group of | saving advantages of Parker-Kalor 
tryout, via the sampling method, and P-K representatives along with or- Size-Marked Gear Grip Socket 
the results were ample proof of the = dinary, unmarked socket screws. The Screws. 


WHEN YOU'RE HERE 


TALK INSTANTLY... Aoeaee ea] tae 


INTERCOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Gather Information with 

FLEXIFONE! NO WAITING tor 

Operators . . . NO DIALS OR BUZZERS! 
Save Time, Money, Steps and Nerves! 


Executive decisions and production prob- 

lems swiftly, clearly carried to the key men 

in your organization to be executed and 

solved immediately. FLEXIFONE is quality 

engineered and built . . . modern and func- 

tional in design to meet your demand for 

a lightning-fast method of intercommuni- 

cation. Choice of several models with 

. capacities up to twenty connections. Mail 
PIN TO YOUR coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 


OPERADIO MFG. CO., DEPT. SM-3, ST. CHARLES, ILL. FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words. 


Also Mfgs. of Plant Broadcasters for music and voice paging. 


oPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Please send free literature as checked: 

C1 FLEXIFONE Intercommunication 

0 Plant Broadcasting 

0) Make appointment to discuss our needs. 
Na 
Address_ 
City 
State 
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with millions of 


~ Tack penetration ? 


YES—T0 1/3 OF THE 10 MILLION FAMILIES 
WHO LIVE OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICTS. 


S 


circulation—you tell me’ col 


BUT | USE 13 OF THE BIGGEST 
hag pmo —MILLIONS OF CIRCULATION 


ie FILTERS EVERYWHERE. gS 


RIGHT — OVER 100% COVERAGE. EXCEPT 
TO MORE THAN 3 MILLION FAMILIES 


IN TRUE SMALL TOWNS. fy 


et 


YOU GET 117 T0 167% IN PLACES 
OVER 1 MILLION POPULATION— 
BUT ONLY 58% IN \\ 
TRUE SMALL TOWNS UNDER Og 
1 MILLION porecarion,_~* 


GRIT GIVES YOU AN 
ADDITIONAL 12% 

COVERAGE IN THOSE 
TRUE SMALL TOWNS. 


y 


IN OTHER WORDS, I'M SHORT ON COVERAGE 
TO MORE THAN 3 MILLION FAMILIES AND 


ES GRIT CAN INCREASE THAT 
e) COVERAGE BY 20%. 


There is a market of more than three million families in True Small Towns 
beyond the influence of Metropolitan Market Districts and this market 
is not adequately covered by the multi-million-circulation urban publications. 


Grit has the greatest concentration of True Small Town circulation of any 


national publication. 


It takes Grit to supplement your coverage in 
True Small Towns. Ask the Grit representative to show 
you "S. T.—Small Town or Suburban Town.” 


You Wore Than Ever 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S 
GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


with more than 600,000 circulation 


SMALL TOWN OR 
SUBURBAN TOWN— 
HAVE YOU READ IT? 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3, PA. 


_ DO YOU HAVE 


AN 
“IN” 
WITH HIM? 


AGENT 


VO-AG TEACHER 
OR 
EXTENSION LEADER 


You should have, because he’s the 
Key Man of the entire farm market 
... the man who influences the think- 
ing, working and buying habits of 
6,000,000 farm families... the man 
whose one word can make a sale 
for you. 

To get an “in” with these men of 
influence, be sure to include Better 
Farming Methods on your farm 
magazine list. For 18 years the busi- 
mess magazine and idea-source for 
County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers and 
Extension Leaders. 


CCA Circulation— 17,000 


Geller 
FARMING 
METHODS 


Watt Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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KILLS THE GLARE: Visor has a lens of light-polarizing plastic and completely 
covers the motorist's line of vision. Special clamps make installation easy. 


Coming Your Way 


ssees de luxe day-driving visor 
has been added to the line of anti- 
glare automotive accessories line of 
Polaroid Corp. This latest model 
has a lens twice the size of stand- 
ard visor lens. It also has newly 
designed tempered steel attaching 
clips as simple to use as ordinary 
paper clips. The lens is of light- 
polarizing plastic, completely cov- 
ering the motorist’s line of sight, 
and has the same _ glare-control 
properties as Polaroid sunglasses. 
All the Polaroid visors are de- 
signed for daytime use only. They 
can readily be flipped out of the 
way, for night or cloudy driving. 


Lae 


REVOLUTIONARY UMBRELLA: Made 
of aluminum, it is designed for quick, 
easy dismantling and compact storage. 
It will not warp or rust, rattle or flap. 


esses GOlf meter pencil, a new 
golfers’ aid, has been designed to 
help the player determine distances 
and to select the right club. The 
upper third of the automatic pencil 
consists of a scale topped by a red 
button. The user grasps the pencil 
so that the scale is up and facing 
him. The arm is held full length 
and the thumb kept just beneath 
the scale. The player sights along 
the edge and lines up the red spot 
on top of the pencil with the top 
of the target and slides the thumb 
up until he just includes the bot- 
tom of the target. The thumb thus 
indicates the range and the club 
to use. The gadget is a product of 
the Golf-Meter Co. 


seses Ventilated aluminum um- 
brella, developed for lawn, beach 
and patio use, has been introduced 
by the Kool-Vent Aluminum Um- 
brella Corp. Tests have shown 
that summer temperatures are 10 
to 20 degrees cooler under a Kool- 
Vent umbrella than under othe: 
types. Its eight-foot diameter ove: 
hang consists of a series of alter- 
nating, separated layers of aircrait 
aluminum strips with edges formed 
at right angles. Each alternating 
strip overlaps the strips adjacent to 
it, with air passageways provided 
between the overlaps. Such con- 
struction keeps the sun out, yet 
invites the circulation of coo! 
breezes and prevents the formation 
of heat pockets. The umbrella 
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designed for quick, easy dis- 
mantling and compact storage. It 
is rugged enough to be left up in 
all weather. It cannot sag or warp, 
rattle or rust. In, addition, the 
umbrella may be tilted at any de- 
sired angle. Kool-Vent umbrellas 
are finished with high gloss enam- 
els, made color fast by infra-red 
baking, and come in gay colors. 


«sess bottle guards, = manufac- 
tured by the Venus Corp., are 
available now in rich maroon, 
luggage tan and green suede-like 
fabric. Their patented padded con- 
struction protects clothing and 
luggage lining from any moisture 
within the bottle guard, should the 
bottle have a loose cap. The Venus 
Corp. is making bottle guards for 
quarts, pints, half pints and for 
thermos bottles. If one desires it a 
two compartment bottle guard may 


be had. 


PADDED CELL assures safe transporta- 
tion of liquid refreshments. Has a zipper. 


«sss» disposable fabric napkins 
are appearing on store counters. 
Made of Masslinn, a non-woven 
fabric manufactured by Chicopee 
Sales Corp., they drape nicely and 
are obtainable in attractively col- 
ored print patterns. Furthermore, 
they do not constantly slip onto 
the floor or make a “crinkly” 
sound ; do not wad up or fall apart 
even when used at such times as 
when lobster and buttery corn-on- 
the-cob are served. Yet with all 
these qualities of a good cloth 
napkin they are economical enough 
to throw away when soiled. Mass- 
linn napkins have several plus uses. 
After they have served their pur- 
pose as napkins and are soiled, they 
may be rinsed out and used for 
polishing furniture, mirrors, glass 
top tables and for cleaning kitchen 
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and bathroom sinks. They also 
make exceptionally soft dust cloths. 
Masslinn non-woven fabric is 
made by a method that completely 
eliminates spinning and weaving. 
Several continuous webs of fibers 
come off a set of cards in a wide 
strip and are laid over each other 
forming a “lap.” The lap then 
goes into a binding machine which 
deposits an adhesive on the face of 
the material to bind every indi- 
vidual fiber permanently into 
place. 


ssee.Super juicer, a machine 
which has an enormous capacity 
for squeezing any type of citrus 
fruit has been developed by the 
Food Machinery Corp. It has a 
capacity for approximately 500 
oranges per minute, or more than 
eight per second. It extracts prac- 
tically all of the juice from inside 
the fruit and all the oil from the 
outside of the fruit, without mix- 
ing the two. It is claimed that 
orange juice extracted by the 
Super Juicer stays fresh from 
three to five days under ordinary 
household refrigeration because 
the bitter acids from the pulp or 
oil have not contaminated the juice 
itself. It is thought the machine 
would have appeal for soft drink 
distributing organizations or dai- 
ries. The machine would enable 
them to supply consumers with 
fresh citrus juices that stay fresh. 


sseesdesk model punch and 
groover is electrically powered 
and is practically effortless to oper- 
ate. It is extremely compact and 
is used for rapidly grooving a 
single card or a hundred cards 
with positive registration. All the 
operator is required to do is to 
place the cards in position and the 
machine automatically trips and 
does the grooving. Manufactured 


NEW PUNCH is electrically operated. 


by E-Z Systems, it has a patented 
card positioner which assures ac- 
curate registration. 
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Inquiries: Why Still Give 
‘Em the Wartime Brush-off? 


BY HENRY A. STEPHENS ° President, Henry A. Stephens, Inc. 


Survey shows many firms continue to give the go-by to 
sales letters inquiries or fail in adequate follow-up. 


Are sales organizations still insuff- 
ciently recovered from sloppy, war- 
bred sales habits to perform the 
elemental task of handling a sales 
letter inquiry—and handling it ade- 
quately? 

A recent survey which we con- 
ducted for one of our clients revealed 
that many organizations are being 
shockingly slow in re-instating this 
time-tried and sound sales practice. 

The client for whom this survey 
was made happened to be a manu- 
facturer of a fairly standard elec- 
tronic unit, and we conducted the 
survey among competitors, including 
direct manufacturers, manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers, to determine 
what the actual competition was in 
the post-war phase of this industry. 

The method of the survey was 
simple. Through the cooperation of 
another client, who was legitimately 
a potential user of the electronic 
product, we sent out a letter in their 
name requesting information on the 
product, a catalog, if available, a quo- 
tation on prices and expected delivery 
date. The mailing list, comprised of 
198 firms, was compiled from listings 
under the name of the electronic item 
found in current copies of the best 
manufacturers’ directories available. 

‘Then—after a full time allowance 
and after the data had been tabulated 
we came in for this series of shocks: 


|. Inaccuracy of directory listings: 
Over one-half of the 138 * te who 
replied in some form, stated that they 
did not manufacture the unit in 
question. 


2. Indifference to inquiries: The 
most troubling result, from a sales’ 
standpoint, was that 58 companies 
did not even bother to reply. 


3. Indifference to sales opportuni- 
ties: Another 72 companies were con- 
tent with merely stating that they 
did not manufacture the product, 
without making any effort to explain 
or sell the products they did manu- 
facture, even though the company 
which had originated the inquiry 
letter was a potential buyer of many 
types of electronic and electrical ap- 
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paratus. Only 37% of the total had 
sufficient foresight to send a catalog 
illustrating their particular lines. 


4. Failure to supply full informa- 
tion: Of the 62 manufacturers who 
were definitely in the business and 
replied to that effect by letter, only 
44% took the trouble to send a 
catalog showing the various models 
of the unit in their lines. Certainly, 
of the remaining manufacturers, a 
large percentage had illustrative liter- 
ature available, but for some reason 
they failed to utilize this important 
sales tool. 


5. Failure to follow up inquiries: 
Only four companies, or 3% of the 
entire group which was canvassed, 
stated that they were sending sales- 
men to follow up the inquiry. 

In still other ways did the com- 
panies canvassed slip up. For instance, 
of the 62 concerns who stated they 
made such a product only 12 fur- 
nished prices despite the fact that this 
particular electronic unit is a stand- 


WHO REPLIED? 

Of the 138 firms replying to the 
survey by letter, a breakdown of 
the executives involved, reveals 
that only 40% of the replies were 
initiated by the sales department. 
Concern Name Only ........ 40 
Sales Department .......... 23 
Sales Manager ............. 20 
Catalog Alone ............. 16 
Se ae ee 8 
Assistant Sales Manager .... 6 

Vice President in Charge of 
UE hated Sea ge 6 
Chief Engineer ............. 2 
Engineering Department ..... a 
General Manager .......... 3 
Auditing Department ....... 2 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... 2 
Production Manager ........ 1 
Assistant Manager .......... 1 
Technical Data Service ...... 1 
Product Information ........ 1 
138 


ard item which has been in existence 
for a sufficient length of time to have 
a fairly definite price. The delivery 
picture was just as obscure, for again 
only 12 manufacturers mentioned any 
sort of a delviery date. 

It is rather difficult to believe that 
shortages, manpower problems or re. 
tooling delays could prevent the men. 
tion of some sort of shipping date. 
since the commercial version of the 
product is no different from the 
thousands used by the armed forces 
during the war. A good many or- 
ganizations appear destined to miss 
the boat if they continue to ignore 
the fact that promised delivery on a 
product is frequently as important to 
a customer as price. 

Also significant is the rather sur- 
prising fact that only 11 companies, 
which were not producers of the 
specified unit, were sales-wise enough 
to earn company good-will by sug- 
gesting a supplier to the inquirer. 
Although they did not have the 
product in question, these 11 made a 
gesture of friendship which is always 
important in long-range salesmanship. 


Management's Blame 


From the experiences supplied by 
this particular survey we must con- 
clude that the manufacturer who 
recognizes a potential customer, and 
knows how to effectively, properly 
and intelligently follow through on a 
sales inquiry is the exception rather 
than the rule. In other words, this 
simple catalog survey indicated that 
there had better be some sharp, rapid 
and thorough overhauls in the sales 
systems of many firms or they are in 
for a period of financial indigestion 
when they really start to buck the 
on-rushing buyers’ market. 

Possibly, there is a partial explan- 
ation to this condition, as uncovered 
in this survey, in the fact that a 
number of the firms circularized were 
born during the war and were staffed 
chiefly with engineering and manu- 
facturing personnel who are untrained 
to fight such a “sales war’’ as we are 
running up against now. However, 
there is plenty of evidence that even 
long-established manufacturers have- 
n’t gotten over doing business at the 
old, easy wartime stand. 

The blame for these slap-happy 
methods of handling those all-im- 
portant inquiries rests with the sales 
departments. Nevertheless, top man- 
agement cannot be excused from re- 
sponsibility for the sales set-ups of 
their concerns. As can be seen by the 
accompanying box showing who re 
plied to the inquiries, top management 
in many cases has failed to establish 
a separate department specifically to 
handle sales and sales inquiries. 
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How Your Host Got 


His Name on the 


Cocktail Napkins 


All is vanity, says Percy Barker. And he ought to know, be- 
cause he built a business on it. He gets fancy prices for gift 
packages of such items as matches, coasters and guest 
towels, all because he hit on the idea of monogramming. 


Any  shoe-string business _ that 
grows up to pass a $2,000,000 vol- 
ume in six years, has a story. 

Monogram Company of California 
is such a business. The man behind 
it is Perey Barker of San Francisco, 
an attorney-turned-salesman. His na- 
tionally-distributed line of paper 
party goods grew out of a hobby that 
expanded into an international busi- 
ness after he had retired. 

Smart packaging has had a lot to 
do with the growth of sales, but 
there is more to the story than that. 
Imagination, humor, affectionate rec- 
ognition of human foibles . . . all 
these, coupled with a sound merchan- 
dising sense, have gone into the mak- 
ing of a profitable business out of 
the simple idea of putting people’s 
names on articles otherwise of little 
value, and so making them priceless 
in their eyes. 

A dozen match folders or a pack- 
age of cocktail napkins costs a few 
cents at the five-and-dime, but when 
Monogram Company presents these 
same articles, name-stamped, people 
with a gift in mind are glad to pay 
anywhere from $1.50 to $6 for them. 
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The whole thing is an object lesson 
in merchandising. 

The technique includes smart 
transparent plastic packages, direct- 
by-mail with a smile, a catalog every 
six months that tells all, talking to 
customers as though you liked them 
whether it’s via the sales staff or 
through the monthly sales letter 
called Monogram Lettergram, ab- 
sorbing West-East freight costs, ad- 
vertising with a personal touch, and 
packaging simple items in attractive 
combinations. Color is another im- 
portant factor and the plastic pack- 
ages play that up. 

Monogram is a gift business “for 
those who have everything.” The 
items are practically all made of 
paper. They comprise match folders 


“THE EGO AND I|"—Personal pride is 
responsible for piling up $2,000,000 in six 
years. And smart packaging, combined with 
merchandising sense, has made a profitable 
business out of glorifying small-change 
items like matches, napkins and coasters, 
by monogramming them—thus making them 
priceless to “the man who owns one.” 


FIREPLACE 
BOOK MATCHES 
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in 60 different colors available in at 
least 50 kinds of packages; cocktail, 
luncheon and dinner napkins of all 
sorts and shades, including some with 
gags and jokes you might not tell to 
Auntie; coasters and Kiddie Coast- 
ers; bookplates, guest towels, sta- 
tionery, paper party goods, cocktail 
ensembles of match folders, napkins, 
and coasters; place mats, lip tissue 
paks; fireplace matches. 

Two new items are a_ plexiglas 
coaster dispenser, and a memo box 
of the same material, with memo 
paper, for the busy desk. Practically 
all are items that can be mono- 
grammed—hot stamped with the re- 
cipient’s name, or names (such as 
John Smith, Joan Smith, or The 
Smiths). The dealers are mostly de- 
partment stores, stationers, gift shops, 
in every state in the Nation, in Can- 
ada, Alaska, Hawaii, and South 
America, total of over 6,000 to date. 

When the first of Mr. Barker’s 
combination gift packages of 12 
match books and 48 napkins went 
on sale in department stores in De- 
cember, 1940, the package was a 
giant paper affair, shallow, but meas- 
uring 18 inches long. Matches and 
napkins name-stamped, the package 
retailed for $1.50, and sold well at 
that. Beginning in a 7’ x 10° hall 
room in his father-in-law’s real estate 
ofice on Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, with a hobby-type hot stamp- 
ing machine his sole equipment, Mr. 
Barker did a $25,000 business the 
first year. Other people were sur- 
prised, but Barker wasn’t—very. He 
had discovered while he was practic- 
ing as an attorney in Los Angeles 
that people were delighted with a 
gift of matchbooks or some such sim- 


ple item imprinted with their names. 
It came about when he was get- 
ting headaches trying to think of 
gifts at Christmas, on birthdays or 
anniversaries, for clients wealthy 
enough to “have everything.” He hit 
on the notion of match folders per- 
sonalized with:the name of the re- 
cipient and developed the hobby of 
doing the monogramming himself. 
The friends were more pleased, he 
found, than if he had given them some- 
thing many times more elaborate. 
Kenneth McArdle, stationery buy- 
er for the Emporium in San Fran- 
cisco, recognized the value of the 
idea when Mr. Barker took it to him 
in 1940. He carried it back to New 
York City for a meeting of the 
Associated Merchandising Corp. and, 
says Mr. Barker, “Boom! All 31 
member department stores put in the 
line.” That was the beginning. By 
the end of 1942 the business was 10 
times as big as the first year and 
each year it expanded until by 1945 
it had become a million dollar enter- 
prise. It is now up to $2 million. 
Not satisfied with the somewhat 
awkward package he started with, 
even though the buyers were snap- 
ping it up, to show the items off to 
their full advantage, monogram and 
all, Mr. Barker started experiment- 
ing with transparent acetate contain- 
ers. This was in the early part of 
1942. Priorities on such materials 
left him with a problem, but aided 
by ingenuity and Stanley Hart of 
Plastic Specialty Co., San Francisco, 
it was taken care of—at a price—by 
using X-ray film, processing it to 
remove the film, and making it into 
the many shapes and sizes of boxes 
to contain the Monogram what-nots. 
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NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may if You 

be doing just that. |] Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 
dollar market youj COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 


business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 
— the Central West. 


Chicago Sournal 


of Commerce 


STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 


BECAUSE 2 


DITED 
ITs READERS 


Costs on the boxes alone in that per- 
iod jumped between 200-300%, but, 
says Mr. Barker, “We felt it was 
a part of our merchandising scheme. 
We had to take it if we were to 
maintain our position in the gift in- 
dustry.” 

At present, however, Mr. Barker 
is using three different types of pack- 
aging materials — including East- 
man’s Tenite and Monsanto’s Vue- 
pak. He believes Monogram Co. is 
the West Coast’s biggest user of 
cellulose, or sheet, acetate. 

On September 1, 1945, Mr. 
Barker and his wife formed the 
Monogram Company of California, 
capitalized at half a million dollars, 
and sold a half interest to the Lion 
Match Co., New York City, thus 
assuring themselves of a continuous 
supply of merchandise. About the 
same time they began advertising to 
the trade. They retained Arthur 
Hargreave as advertising counsel and 
placed advertising with as personal 
a touch as the merchandise offered, 
in Gift and Art Buyer, Modern 
Stationer, Gyroscopics, and other 
gift shop magazines. 


Monthly Lettergram 


At the same time they began a 
mail campaign to dealers. One of 
its main items is a monthly sales let- 
ter known as the Monogram Letter- 
gram which begins ‘“‘Dear Customer,” 
gets its message over in a relaxed, 
personal style with lots of humor, 
and is signed with the frank, gen- 
erous signature of Percy Barker as 
president of the concern. Here’s how 
President Barker, in his Lettergram 
of May, 1946, started reminding his 
customers all over the Nation to do 
their Christmas shopping early: 
“Dear Customer: 

“Sooner or later we all have to face 
the facts of life—maybe an interview 
with a traffic cop—maybe a call from 
the Finance Company—. Instinctively 
we know it is no laughing matter 
and subconsciously wipe the grin 
off our chin. 

“And that dear friends and relations 
is the kind of a letter this is going 
to turn out to be. We hope it won’t 
pain you as much as it does us, but 
here are some cold brutal facts. 

“To begin with, the war for ma- 
terials is not over. We are putting 
up the best fight we know how, 
backed with what it takes to get ac- 
tion and we still don’t know from 
month to month whether we are in a 
bulge or a bend. Shipments from the 
mills and manufacturers are uncer- 
tain, and while we have done a fairly 
good job in filling all orders, we'd 
be harboring more optimism than 
good sense if we assured you that 


everything is rosy. It isn’t. Napkin 
stock is becoming increasingly criti. 
cal. We believe we have more metal- 
lic bookmatches than any half dozen 
sources in the country combined, yet 
we regard it as a mere dribble. Not 
being eco.1omists, statisticians or goy- 
ernment regulators we can’t swear 
to anything for certain. All we can 
do is swear at ’em. 

“Every day the mail brings scores 
of inquiries and orders from people 
we have never heard of before. 
Why? Long established sources are 
drying up. Folks are turning to Mon- 
ogram because Monogram is filling 
orders. While this is flattering, it 
may prove embarrassing. 

“So Monogram, of course, is going 
to do just exactly what you would 
do—take care of friends—the friends 
who are customers now. But you 
good friend and customer are being 
more than coyly beseeched at the 
moment — you are being urged to 
recognize the fact that it just isn’t 
in the cards to fill orders promptly 
and it’s up to you to allow ample 
time for delivery. It’s better to be 
safe than sorry, and we just can’t 
stand the thought of your being 
sorry. . . . October is generally re- 
garded as the month for Holiday 
buyin’, but as far as 1946 is con- 
cerned, the idea is archaic. With 
conditions as they are in the paper 
industry today, you can hardly find 
a better investment than merchan- 
dise. Prudent buyers then are going 
to exercise the courage and wisdom 
to do their Christmas Shopping long 
long before October. Farsighted 
buyers are going to admit, however 
reluctantly, that 30 to 45 days is 
good delivery. 


"Yours in Despair" 


“Now don’t check this aside with 
the comment that it is scare copy. 
Maybe it is, but if so, with good rea- 
son. Our spanking new 48-page cata- 
log just off the press is crammed 
with luscious items on which we are 
prepared to make deliveries. To the 
very best of our ability we are going 
to ship and ship and ship but it 1s 
only fair and honest to tell you right 
now that with the serious shortages 
that exist and will continue—with 
the avalanche of orders coming 10 
from new customers and old ones 
who are already aware of these short- 
ages and with the present transpor- 
tation difficulties and delays, _ the 
early bird is gonna get the woim. 

The piece closed characteristically 
with this charming sentence: © 5orry 
we do not carry any Crying Towels, 
but take a look at our new Towel 
Pak on the back page—its a honey: | 
And it’s signed, “Yours in Despair. 
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NEW MESSENGER FOR THE STORK: Next time your best friend passes those 
cigars, don't be surprised if these matchbooks come with them. They're the 
newest addition to Monogram Company's line, to be merchandised through 
baby departments and gift shops, as well as through the usual channels. 


The Lettergram is always a four- 
page affair, the remaining space be- 
ing taken up with glamorous pictures 
and engaging announcements of new 
or featured items. The same mailing 


piece pictures Gag Coasters, Gag 
Matchbooks, and Gag Napkins. 

This past Christmas Mr. Barker 
was out of town so he had his De- 
cember letter signed by one “Mike,” 
of “for the love of Mike” fame. Cus- 
tomers, getting into the spirit of the 
thing, fan-mailed Mike in droves. 
Here’s an example from a gift shop 
owner in Atlanta, Georgia: 

“Dear Mike: In the absence of 
your boss I’m sending you my order. 
May I say that my Christmas trade 
in your items was beyond my expec- 
tations—and that your company is 
one of the nicest ones this ‘little cus- 
tomer’ has ever dealt with. So— 
will you send me—.” Then followed 
a sizable order, and the letter closed 
with: “Tell the boss to go ahead 
and play hookie. He’s probably 
earned a well deserved vacation.” In 
the midst of her order, Betty Cren- 
shaw mentioned that she didn’t like 
a “wheat & berries” design on 
luncheon napkins. 

_ Mike came back with the follow- 
ing light-hearted reply: 
Dear Betty:— 


Y’rs of 7th instant received. His nibs 
has returned and I am no longer assistant 


Ed. I: tead, I am promoted to elevator 
engineyr—and it is some elevator. All 
you di 


is pull the string and it goes up 
taking a good portion of the ground 
floor with it. All it needs is a radio and 


We could rent it for a small family 
apartment. 
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I thank you very much from the depths 
of my heart for the order which was 
shipped January 14th. I am greatly dis- 
turbed about your feelings which are 
damn seldom, for our exquisite design 
luncheon napkins. Me, personally, myself 
are using them in place of white linen 
in my breast pocket. Suggest the fruit 
design for your boy friend. You will be 
surprised at the comment. Luncheon Nap- 
kins don’t come with colored borders yet. 
We are lucky to get anything the way 
things are. Don’t pick on the wheat & 
berries design. In the first place, wheat 
is a very useful product. It is used in 
making spiritious likker, and for bread, 
rolls and pie crust. Also for shredded 
wheat with which berries go most ad- 
mirable. From this you will see we try 
to be consistent in our designs. If you 
mention this; your customers should be 
properly impressed. 

Very shortly we shall endeavor to un- 
load several new items on unsuspecting 
buyers: Gag Line Ensembles — Napkins, 
Matches, Coasters in Transparent Box. 
Cost $1.50, Retail $2.50. White Dinner 
Napkins, (17 x 17) Cost 50c, Retail 85c, 
Monogrammed, $1.50. Scarce as _ hen’s 
teeth. Supply limited. Metallic Lip Tissue 
Pak—Colors, Sky Blue, Wisteria, Gold, 
Lavender and Chartreuse. Cost 75c, Re- 
tail $1.25, Monogrammed $1.75. 

With these few remarks and hoping 
this finds you well, as it leaves me now. 

Affectionately y’rs, 
Mike 


Mr. Barker doesn’t pretend that 
his Lettergrams are responsible for 
any magnificent volume of orders; 
but they make Monogram known in 
gift circles the length and breadth of 
the land and pave the way for a 
friendly reception of the company’s 
sales representatives. Even so, about 
10 days after the monthly mailings 


Here's Your Good Will Wedge to 
America's Millions of Dog Lovers 
The Canine ClassiceThe Blue Ribbon Winner 


“Training You to Train Your Dog” 


Three 16mm. Hits in Color, or Black-and- 


“PUPPY 
>> TROUBLE” 


20 Minutes 


_ Obedience 
? Instruction” 


32 Minutes 


“Advanced 
Obedience 
Instruction” 


27 Minutes 


Narration: Helen Hayes, Lowell Thomas 
Supervised by Blanche Saunders 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America's Foremost Producer of Dog 
Films 


Pawling, New York 


49 PERCENT PLUS — 
OF ALL DALLASITES 


ARE AC HOME... 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES! 


...and Dallas women, famous for their 
style consciousness, turn to the popular 
““At Home’’ weekly feature of The 
Times Herald for authoritative news of 
the latest trends in local architectural 
treatments and home decor. 


| The Dallas Times Herald has the greatest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in the prosperous 
twenty-county Dallas ABC Market. 


THE DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 


Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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| Direct Advertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


har won 
2G7/ 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tu he Last 4 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation Ia the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341! 


This Is Gandy Bridge 


which joins the neighboring cities of 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. These two 
cities make up one of Florida's greatest 
Metropolitan Markets . . . And 40% of 
this market—2 out of 5 buyers—live in 
St. Petersburg. 


In St. Petersburg no Tampa paper has 
as much as 600 average daily circula- 
tion. To sell this important 40% of the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg market, use St. 
Petersburg's own newspapers. 


ST, PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented notionally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obencur Jr, Jacksonville 


of 6,000 Lettergrams, about 600 
friendly replies drift in, and not 
from the same ones each month. 
When Monogram salesmen walk in 
on the atmosphere the direct mail has 
created, they get a warmer hearing. 
The company started out with 
manufacturers’ representatives. Later, 
salesmen were added. ‘Twenty-five 
field men now travel every state in 
the union for the company’s products. 
Seventy per cent of Monogram’s 
business comes from territory east of 
the Mississippi, which is rather re- 
markable for a far western firm. 
Businesses sending merchandise east 
from the Coast operate under the 
handicap of higher freight rates. It 
costs more to ship goods West to 
East, than East to West. In a mag- 
nificent gesture which has paid off, 
Mr. Barker started shipping all mer- 
chandise to dealers pre-paid. Last 
year his shipping expenses exceeded 
$75,000. But it was worth it, he says, 
to develop the big eastern markets 
where the mass population is. Never- 
theless, plans are afoot to cut down 
on pre-paid freight and related ex- 
penses by establishing a New York 
and a Chicago distribution center. 
The catalog is as sprightly in its 
selling as every other merchandising 
tool of the company. It is revised 
twice yearly but keeps the same for- 
mat. The same size as the pocket 
magazines, it is profusely illustrated 
and plays up the slogan, “Party 
Goods and things to Monogram.” 
Making itself a salesman on the 
first page, the catalog walks right in 
and talks turkey to the customer: 


MONOGRAM OFFERS YOU 

1—All shipping charges prepaid to your 
door. 

2—No minimum—no maximum—order 
only quantities you want. 

3—The most complete line of match- 
books, napkins, coasters and ensem- 
bles available from any one source 
—one order—one shipment—one in- 
voice for everything you need. 

4—New heavyweight corrugated ship- 
ping cartons. 

5—All transparent packages are en- 
closed in protective containers. 

6—Prices Fair-traded. 

7—Terms: 2% 10 days, 30 days net to 
firms with established rating. 

8—Cushion Guides free (on request) to 
customers operating Hot Stamping 
Machines. (We do not do any mono- 
gramming). 

9—Newspaper mats free, on request. 

10—New and original creations not ob- 
tainable elsewhere, all artistically 
planned and beautifully packaged 
for “The Carriage Trade”—all-year 
steady sellers. 

11—A 40% to 50% profit on a fast mov- 
ing line. 

12—A fair and friendly policy—a per- 
sonal interest in your special requests 


—a manner of doing business whic! 
is geared to make every buyer a: 
enthusiastic repeat customer. 


Each page is devoted to a sing 
item, each item illustrated, full; 
described, with “cost delivered’ 
price, retail price, and “stamped by 
you” price. The company no longer 
monograms its merchandise, but 
leaves that to the dealer. About 99° 
is now supplied without monogram. 

Seventy-five different packaged 
items are listed, in about 60 colors, 
and over 90% of the containers are 
of the transparent plastic type. 


In Canada, Too 


There is now a Canadian affliate 
known as Monogram Party Goods, 
Ltd., Montreal. Owned by McFar- 
lane Son and Hodgson, Mr. Barker 
and his associates have a half in- 
terest. The firm was established last 
November as an outgrowth of Mr. 
Barker’s association with McFar- 
lane’s president. The same types of 
items are put out by the Canadian 
company and initial showings at the 
Toronto Gift Show last September 
brought an overwhelming response. 

This is all part of the decentraliza- 
tion which will save expense and fa- 
cilitate distribution, as well as re- 
gionalize the merchandising opera- 
tions. In the United States, the three 
main points of distribution will be 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York City, with a sales force work- 
ing out of each and enough money 
saved in shipping back and forth for 
packaging, etc., to pay a substantial 
portion of the overhead. Lion Match 
Co. has already completed plans for 
a new package plant in Long Island 
City to take care of Monogram’s 
packaging for the Eastern Seaboard. 

So far, the company has done no 
consumer advertising, but starting 
next July, they intend to set aside a 
budget for a test campaign in a few 
national class consumer publications. 

Some people have argued that ar- 
ticles of conspicuous consumption 
such as match folders and paper nap- 
kin combinations at $5 a throw may 
not find so many customers in the 
conservative buying era just ahead. 
Mr. Barker does not agree: 

“Tt is true the merchandise may be 
considered expensive,” he admits, 
“people don’t buy things like that 
for themselves. But where can you 
get a personalized gift with the 
charm and appeal of these little pack- 
ages? Actually, the $1.25 to $5 price 
range is a popular retail bracket in 
the gift trade and there are few 
things you can buy that will give 
the average person as much pleasur 
as some little thing with his nan 
on it done up in a cute package. 
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NO BUFFALO 


Comes Home On 


There's no open range left in the Dallas market 
area... no far vistas, untenanted or unreached 
by The News. Today this section of North and East 
Texas is one closely-knit commonwealth . . . where 
wealth is more than ordinarily common. 


Twenty percent or more of the good substantial 
homes of this area—urban and rural alike—mould 
their thinking, and their buying, with The Dallas 
News as their first aid. 


You can do a thorough job in the Dallas market 
with the help of The News alone. You can hardly 
do so without it. 


The Paper That's Part of Their Lives 


Che Hallas Morning News 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC 
RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND KGKO 


But Each Morning Tele Own Dallas News 
The Range 


NO ANTELOPE 


This is Dallas Too. Tyler, in Smith County, 
an important center in the Dallas market 
area, is world-famous for roses. Pictures 
show roses blooming in one of Smith 
County's giant nurseries, and a shipping 
room. 
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FOOD— 


By Carl W. Dipman, Editor, 
The PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


The buyers’ market is about 80% 
here in the food trade—a vast change 
from the war years. With a good crop 
in 1947 I believe the gap will close. 

“War babies” are now standing on 
dealers’ shelves. Overpriced inven- 
tories are being written down. Con- 
sumers have turned mighty selective. 

Thanks to a good crop in 1946 
the food supply has improved tremen- 
dously. The end of controls brought 
hidden inventories into the open. Con- 
sumers were quick to catch on. Con- 
sumers now resist many high prices 
and shoddy quality, and often trudge 
from store to store to save pennies. 
Unprogressive dealers are already 
losing their war advantages. Good 
merchandisers are pulling the crowds. 
Variations in sales among stores and 
products are pronounced. 

But there are still a few tough 
spots, notably in f soaps, and 


fats, 
sugar. Variety and quality in a few 
other lines are unsatisfactory. Some 
prices remain high because of gov- 
ernment support and foreign relief. 

In my opinion we shall have to 
await foreign developments, inter- 
national politics, and the weather in 
1947 before we can estimate how soon 
we shall have a complete buyers’ 
market in food. 


SHOES— 


By R. L. Fitzgerald, Editor 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 


It would be more accurate to say 
that the sellers’ market is on the way 
out than that the buyers’ market is 
here. But the seller can by no means 
be as uppish as he was. Inventories 
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are increasing; the pipe-lines are fill- 
ing; consumers are more “selective” 
and many of them think prices are 
too high. Although problems of pro- 
duction and distribution are exceed- 
ingly difficult, wise manufacturers 
and merchants will pay heed to the 
viewpoints of consumers. To the ex- 
tent that they are able to do this, and 
thus keep merchandise moving, will 
they be able to postpone the day when 
the buyer unquestionably will be boss. 


RADIO— 


By John L. Stoutenburgh, Exec. Ed., 
RADIO & Television RETAILING 


So far as the merchandise all deal- 
ers have on their floors for immediate 
delivery is concerned, a_ buyers’ 
market is here. It’s the old story—the 
public is in no hurry to take what it 
can get. 

But a general buyers’ market in 
this field is still a long way off. 
Eagerly sought are FM (frequency 
modulation) sets, radio-phonograph 
combinations, portables and television 
sets. It seems safe to predict that 
there will not be enough good FM 
sets to go ’round in 1947, Every tele- 
vision receiver which can be produced 
this year will be readily sold. 

It is chiefly because the production 
rate on certain small sets is running 
neck-and-neck with the buying rate 
that sales are lagging. Therefore, 
sales must be spurred by the same 
methods of aggressive salesmanship 
we employed in normal years. 

Summing up: The buyers’ market 
is about at hand for our conventional 
products; not here yet in sales of 
portables and “combinations ;’’ years 
away as far as the industry’s tele- 
vision and FM wonders of the great 
new world are concerned. 


DRUGS— 


By John W. McPherrin, Editor 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST 


In the drug trade there is nothing 
like the buyers’ market of a depres- 
sion, but there is a need for salesmen. 
“Order takers” are not able to do the 
selling that is now required. 

Today drug stores are good outlets 
for good merchandise, but they want 
no more shoddy items at any price. 
They, like all retailers, had enough 
of ersatz merchandise during the war. 
They have the money to buy any 
standard item of quality—and if it is 
not overpriced they will buy it. 

When the manufacturer proves to 
the retailer that he is offering high 
quality merchandise at the right price 
there is plenty of volume waiting for 
him in America’s 55,000 drug stores. 


AUTOMOBILES— 


By W. K. Toboldt, Editor 
MOTOR AGE 


The buyers’ market is not here 
right now in the automobile field. 
It is still necessary to wait your turn 
in buying an automobile, except in a 
very few isolated cases ; however, it is 
now possible for the dealers to be 
more definite in promising delivery 
but promises range from a month up 
to nearly a year for some of the more 
popular cars. 

In the automotive ' 
field, parts have become more plenti- 
ful and repair shops, while still very 
busy, have caught up on their work 
and are working on schedule. 

Considered opinion is -that the 
buyers’ market should be here some- 
time during the next twelve months. 
In the meantime prices of used cars 
have eased and the demand is light. 
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—Business Paper Editors 


Think It’s Here in Many Lines; 
Shortage-Delayed in Others 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES— 


By L. E. Moffatt, Editor 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Major appliance production con- 
tinues high but not sufficient to fill 
the waiting demand. Dealers feel that 
the major appliances allocated to 
them are so few that they are being 
discriminated against either in favor 
of other parts of the country or other 
retailers. ‘The fact that these com- 
plaints come from dealers of all types 
and all parts of the country indicates 
manufacturers are allocating their 
products on a fair basis. This situa- 
tion is not likely to change before the 
third quarter of the year. Also, new 
models of automatic washers, dryers 
and higher capacity refrigerators with 
built-in freezers are not likely to ap- 
pear in quantity until after the second 
quarter. 

Trafic appliances, on the other 
hand—even the most popular brands 
—will probably be abundant by that 
time. A buyer’s market may develop 
during the third quarter because 
Pressure of new buyers, unless rein- 
forced by great building activity, is 
bound to relax. As this pressure be- 
comes less, the trade must make re- 
placement sales to present owners. 


Such replacement sales measured by 
trade-in ictivity shown by a survey 
now in pl 


I gress, are small and trade- 
ins almost non-existent. 


_ The aw matérial and component 
situation on major motor driven ap- 
Pliances, sheet steel and motors par- 
ticularly. while it may be progres- 
ively improved, will in the opinion 
ot ma producers, not be sub- 
stantiall, met in 1947. No one anti- 
“ipates a rapid turn. Production levels 
will ris: only gradually. If home 
APRIL +. 1947 


building activity is high, transition to 
a buyers’ or replacement market will 
be delayed. 


CLOTHING— 


By Earl W. Elhart, 
FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


The buyers’ market now prevails 
in a major portion of the men’s and 
women’s apparel fields. The situation 
by major items is as follows: 

Dresses: ‘he buyers’ market rules 
in 75% of the industry. The excep- 
tion is in desirable goods. Coats and 
Suits: With the exception of fashion 
houses, the buyers’ market prevails. 
Children’s Wear: Complete buyers’ 
market. Furs: Buyers’ market in raw 
fur reverted to a sellers’ market 
recently, but may turn again. Buyers’ 
market at retail has prevailed for 
several months. Corsets and Bras- 
sieres: A majority of manufacturers 
are still operating on a quota basis. 

Accessories: Unemployment among 
jewelry and glove workers is growing 
and handbag producers are concerned 
with ills of their industry. Leather 
and Shoes: Leather supplies are ex- 
tremely tight, but the shoe market is 
swinging over rapidly to a_ buyers’ 
market. 

Men’s Furnishings: In general a 
buyers’ market has returned except on 
quality staple goods (shirts, pajamas ) 
in popular price brackets. Boys’ 
Wear: The buyers’ market is with us, 
with the possible exception of cotton 
shirts, which should be back in a 
matter of months. Knitgoods: We’re 
in a buyers’ market on outwear and 
returning to it in other knitwear 
goods. Men’s Clothing: It’s a buyers’ 
market in almost all men’s clothing 
items except worsted suits, in which 
supply still lags behind demand. 
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HARDWARE— 


By Charles J. Heale, Pres., 
HARDWARE AGE 


Despite certain alleged “straws-in- 
the-wind” about a buying recession 
now getting under way I am of the 
opinion that the outlook for the 
hardware industry is not only favor- 
able but entirely sound. We have 
gone from a “‘sellers’ market” to a 
“buyers’ market,” but I consider that 
a more healthy position for business 
in general. 

I do not know of any front rank 
manufacturer in our field who is 
suffering from serious cancellation of 
orders or recession. Nor do I know 
of any who are truly front rank 
whose production anywhere near ap- 
proaches current demand and_ back 
order accumulation. Exceptions to 
this would be that companies making 
a long line with many varieties, pat- 
terns, colors, etc. may be well caught 
up on an item here and there, but 
definitely not on full lines. 

Wholesalers and retailers are in 
somewhat the same situation with 
heavier dollar value inventories, due 
partly to higher prices, but due like- 
wise to the rush of certain goods. 
Even so, wholesale and retail inven- 
tories are by no means balanced. 

Just as consumers are fed up with 
substitute quality, unknown brands 
and substitute merchandise which 
were sold to them when people would 
buy almost anything—so are whole- 
salers and retailers wanting the best 
available and of course at fair value 
prices. 

I do not think that hardware gen- 
erally, or hard lines can be considered 
over-priced. All during O.P.A. 
clothing manufacturers and _ food 
manufacturers had more or less price 


IMPORTANT 
IN ST. LOUIS 


SECOND BIGGEST 
U.S. RAIL CENTER 


75,000 passengers getting on or off 
250 trains daily...terminus of 17 trunk 
lines in one station, largest number for 
any single terminal in the world... 
freight hub also of the Mississippi 
valley ...great because of great 
transportation facilities! 
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THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES 


Entrusted by advertisers last year with 
10,232,097 lines of selling messages 
... daily reaching more than a half 
million people in metropolitan St. Louis 
alone with over 175,000 profitably 
concentrated circulation...a “must” 
in well-planned sales budgets. 


b 
FOR A COMPLETE SELLING JOB 
IN BIG ST. LOUIS YOU NEED 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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relief, but the hard lines manufac- 
turer did not until last Fall, and then 
it was too slight to be of any help. 
Their costs, taxes, wages, etc. went 
up with everybody else’s, but they 
were not given O.P.A. relief to the 
same extent as “soft goods” pro- 
ducers. For this reason, I do not 
anticipate any early price break 
throughout our line. In fact, it would 
not surprise me if there were quite a 
few increases to bring current prices 
up to a point consistent with profit- 
able operations under present day 
costs. 


VARIETY GOODS— 


By Preston J. Beil, Editor 
SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


I believe variety stores are already 
ina buyers’ market in most lines and, 
over-all, are more nearly approaching 
it than most other retail outlets. 

You must remember a variety or 
syndicate store really is 25 or so stores 
in one. The flow of merchandise to 
all such departments must be ample 
before you can talk of a_ buyers’ 
market. From my observations, this 
flow is still spotty in a few lines, but 
because of aggressive and ingenious 
efforts on the part of executive office 
buyers for variety syndicates and the 
economies inherent in their mass- 
distribution system, stocks are build- 
ing up. 


JEWELRY— 


By Fred V. Cole, Editor 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 


The present status of the transi- 
tion in the jewelry field from a sell- 
ers’ to a buyers’ market is decidedly 
spotty because the “jewelry field” is 
not one closely knit industry, but 
many distributing through the retail 
jeweler. 

Thus in silver flatware (knives, 
lorks, spoons, etc.) we are still very 
much in a sellers’ market, with de- 
mand far ahead of supply because 
none of this merchandise was manu- 
lactured during the war. The same 
thing applies in less degree to clocks. 
Supply and demand of watches are 
about in balance, but with demand, 
if anything, still a little ahead. 


1947 
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In the case of jewelry worn for 
personal adornment, we have defi- 
nitely passed to a buyers’ market. A 
substantial volume of goods is still 
being sold, but buyers, both merchants 
and consumers, are increasingly dis- 
criminating. The result is that al- 
though the established manufacturers 
are still enjoying a satisfactory vol- 
ume, the newcomers and opportunists 
are beginning to find the going a little 
rugged. In these marginal lines, prices 
show signs of softening except in 
the better quality and known lines. 

Total volume of business for the 
field should be satisfactory in 1947, 
but with buyers becoming increasingly 
selective, especially in straight jew- 
elry merchandise. 


LUGGAGE— 


By Arthur |. Mellin, Editor 
LUGGAGE AND LEATHER 
GOODS 


Is the buyers’ market 
luggage? That depends. 

If you’re a retailer you are seeking 
better quality luggage at no higher 
prices. You’ve held clearance sales to 
get rid of poorly made lines. You’re 
telling your resources that your cus- 
tomers are still willing to pay current 
prices—but, they now insist on qual- 
ity. You’re combing the market for 
leather luggage (good cattlehide) 
for the great majority of your male 
customers. Your women customers 
will buy fabric covered luggage only 
if it has good linings and the best of 
interior fixtures. 

You know that if you can get the 
kind of luggage your customers want, 
you and your fellow retailers can do 
a record-breaking sales volume of 
about $235 million dollars in 1947. 

If you’re a luggage manufacturer, 
what acceptable cattlehide you can 
buy is at least 50% above prewar 
prices; you have to search for linen, 
canvas and duck; silk, rayon and 
nylon linings are acutely scarce; and, 
especially important, you’ve granted 
two pay rises to your workers and 
are facing a new demand. 

As soon as manufacturers get into 
full swing the “buyers’ market” will 
arrive. Meantime , it must wait 
capacity production and its incident 
competition for retailers’ orders. 
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HOME FURNISHINGS— 


By Julien Elfenbein, Ed. Dir., 
HAIRE HOME FURNISHING 
GROUP 


I was lunching with a manufac- 
turer of home appliances. “Is the 
buyers’ market here?’ I asked. 
“Look,” he said, “it’s now 2:30. I 
made a date to meet a department 
store buyer in my office at two o'clock. 
That look like a buyers’ market?” 

I asked a dozen assorted buyers of 
table linens, blankets, sheets, towels 
and bedspreads if we were in a buy- 
ers’ market. Some said yes; some said 
no. Some said “50-50.” 

To each his own. 

In the over-all view the demand 
for home furnishings is still greater 
than the supply. People all along the 
line are simply stiffening their re- 
sistance to inflated prices and to 
“borax” at any price. Retail store 
buyers today reflect the non-buying 
or the selective mood of customers. 

This isn’t the postwar era so many 
people planned for. It’s a transition 
period, marked by shortages, indus- 
trial strife, insecurities (both eco- 
nomic and psychological), frustra- 
tions and indecision. 

In the post-transition home fur- 
nishings markets I think we will see 
huge quantities of home equipment 
exchange for dollars. The equipment 
will be made by people who get high 
wages. The dollars will come out of 
their pay envelopes. The prices of 
goods will be lower and lower not 
because the price of labor is less but 
because the, volume of orders is in- 
creasing and because. manufacturers 
can schedule production with cer- 
tainty and security. 
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all business is local 


Advertisers (maybe you’re one of them? } 


often think of themselves as “national” 
advertisers. They make the same advertising 
effort the country over. Yet two recent 
brand preference studies show that a 
&. 4 \ Fs nationally advertised packaged food product 
j VA is bought by 30% of the families in one 
city, by only 13% in another. 


That’s because markets (your markets, too) 
differ as people differ . . . in tastes, in 
reading habits, in buying habits. The one 
sure thing in advertising is that every sale 
you make is a local transaction . . . a local 
consumer buying from a local dealer. 


That’s what makes newspaper advertising 
so effective. Newspapers today are at an 
all-time high in circulation . . . 51,000,000 


every weekday in the U. S. and Canada. 

They are the biggest mass medium. Yet they 
give you effective control . . . enable you to 
build sales where you want them when you 
want them, at low cost. 


We've got lots of market information on 


tap. Some of it may be just what you're 
looking for in your business. Why not 
ask us about it? 


bureau of advertising 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


370 LEXINGTON AVE « NEW YORK I7 « CAledonia 5-8575 


| ,' ! r 
al a, ' ty. f 
1, 
prepared by the Bureau of Advertising and published by the Cincinnati Times-Star in the interest of more effective adver’ ‘ng 
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How Socony’s Flying Sales Force Functions 


The flying sales force is a practical 
reality at Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc. 

_ The 16 men who make up the 
Socony sales group that sells petro- 
leum products to airport operators, 
by the nature of the products they 
sell and the market they serve, are 
finding flight transportation a distinct 
sales asset. 

It’s hard to imagine a better way 
to approach an airport prospect than 
to come rolling up his own runway. 

For those who may be considering 
the development of a crew of flying 
salesmen, and for those who are in- 
tereste! in the administrative prob- 
lems and the operating costs involved 
iN running a fleet of pilot-salesmen, 
perhaps Socony-Vacuum’s experience 
May piovide a practical background 
of information. 

Socony-Vacuum’s 
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current salesman 


BY EDITH KINNEY 


pilot program started post-war, al- 
though the company has been oper- 
ating aircraft for the use of salesmen- 
pilots since 1927. Each of the 16 
Socony pilots must have a valid civil 
airman certificate with ratings, and 
must demonstrate his ability to handle 
satisfactorily the planes assigned to 
him. Even though some of them are 
pilots with combat training and ex- 
perience, they are still required to 
meet the conditions of civilian aircraft 
operation. 

Pilots carry samples or sales kits as 
the occasion demands. Pilot-salesmen 
in the employ of Socony-Vacuum have 
been in the aviation field for many 
years and are thoroughly trained by 
the company to merchandise its prod- 


ucts to fixed base operators. In some 
instances, they have been with the 
company as general salesmen, became 
proficient pilots during World War 
II, and on their return, have been 
assigned to the aviation sales depart- 
ment. 

Socony- Vacuum has 16 aircraft for 
use by its pilot-salesmen. For this be- 
ginning of what it hopes will become 
a far larger fleet, the company has 
gathered a variety of craft, from 2- 
place and larger cabin models, rang- 
ing from 65 h. P-, single- -engine jobs, 
to 1,050 h.p., twin-engine types. All 
have a full complement of instru- 
ments. Makes of planes in use.include 
Beechcrafts, Cessnas, Fairchilds, Stin- 
sons, Taylorcrafts and Wacos. 

With the addition of several planes 
now on order, the company will com- 
plete its fleet to meet present needs, 
expanding as necessity dictates. 
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Planes are based throughout the 
country at strategic points within the 
territory in which they operate. Head- 
quarters, for example, has planes lo- 
cated at Stinson Field, La Grange, 
Ill., and at the Troy, N. Y., airport. 
The New England Division bases a 
plane at Logan International Airport, 
East Boston, Mass. Other bases are 
operated at General Mitchell Field, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Municipal Airport, 
Kansas City, Kans., and the Curtiss- 
Wright Airport, East St. Louis, III. 


Plane Maintenance 


Planes are inspected in accordance 
with Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion regulations and are overhauled 
as recommended by the aircraft and 
engine manufacturers. Inasmuch as 
the fleet is based all over the United 
States, it is not advisable to employ 
a ground or hangar crew, but to use 
facilities, as occasion demands, of the 
fixed base operators at whose fields the 
individual aircraft is stored. 

However, although all maintenance 
and repair work is usually done at 
the airport where the planes are 
based, Socony-Vacuum believes it ad- 
visable to employ a competent travel- 
ing maintenance inspector whose du- 
ties are to see that the aircraft are 


kept up to the standards of the com- 
pany. 

Each plane is assigned to an in- 
dividual salesman-pilot, but before a 
plane is assigned, each pilot receives 
a flight check-out. 

The maximum number of flying 
hours per year which an employer 
can expect from his pilot-salesman, 
according to Socony-Vacuum esti- 
mates, is 500. This, of course, is pre- 
dicated on weather conditions and the 
location of the territory in which he 
is flying. 

The pilot-salesman is, naturally, ex- 
pected to do a certain amount of paper 
work in regard to reporting the condi- 
dition of his aircraft, on his Daily 
Flight Report. He also must turn in 
a Report of Call, containing all neces- 
sary information in connection with 
solicitation of accounts or prospects. 

Socony-Vacuum does not consider 
it essential that all calls be made by 
plane. For example, in a metropoli- 
tan area where airports are fairly 
close to each other, the salesman may 
find it easier to use surface transpor- 
tation to reach a prospect or customer. 
This routing of a salesman’s time is 
generally controlled by the district 
supervisor. 

In most instances, however, when 


$650,000,000.00 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


That's the value of manufactured goods in Winston- 
Salem for 1946,* an amount which more than 
doubles the total value in the 1939 Census of Manu- 
facturers. That's the kind of market in which you 
need to put your advertising dollars to work! 


As a Manufacturing Center, Winston-Salem is tops 
from Virginia to the Gulf—the Number 1 City 
in the South’s Number 1 State;—a “must” for ad- 
vertisers with something to sell! 


*Source: Survey of Industrial Division, Winston-Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, January, 1947 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Circulation of the Sunday Journal and Sentinel exceeds 50,000! 
WSJS: The Journal-Sentinel Station 


calling on airports, Socony-Vacuvuin 
thinks it is preferable to make the c.l] 
using aircraft for transportation. For 
one of the greatest advantages of a 
pilot-salesman is his ability to com- 
bine speed of travel with a flexibility 
of schedule. He does not have to 
limit himself to a rigid routing by 
geographical location, but can easily 
combine two very distant calls on the 
same day. 

Although Socony-Vacuum does not 
carry any special kind of insurance 
for pilots, the company does have an 
Annuity & Insurance Plan which pro- 
vides certain benefits to all company 
employes, if they elect to join the 
plan. The premium is paid partially 
by the company and partially by the 
employe. 

The company does carry outside in- 
surance on the aircraft for passenger 
liability, property damage and pub- 
lic liability, and self-insurance for 
crash. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. pays 
the entire premium on this aircraft in- 
surance. 


What Does It Cost? 


For those who are eager to see a 
break-down of costs, here is an ap- 
proximate Socony-Vacuum estimate 
of over-all operating costs, based on 
about 500 flying hours a year for each 
plane, for a fleet of 11 planes, depre- 
ciated over a period of five years: 


Depreciation (five years) 


Insurance—Legal 14% 
Insurance—Reserve 12.73% 
Engine 10.58% 
Airplane 4.08% 
Propellers 49% 
Radio 1.69% 
Fuel 21.79% 
Oil 1.24% 
Tires N% 
Hangar 13.23% 
Miscellaneous 5.86% 


Because of differences in types of 
planes used by the Socony men, the 
company feels that average-cost-per- 
mile figures are a poor measure of 
true cost. The figures run substan- 
tially higher than automobiles’ oper- 
ating costs, but Socony’s money 's 
buying much more than transporta- 
tion. The planes actually represent 
not only transportation, but part of 4 
strategy for reaching a highly spe- 
cialized market, and costs are written 
off accordingly. 


(For additional information con- 
cerning Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s activities in the field of avi- 
ation, see “Socony’s Blueprint ‘or 
Municipal Airport Development,’ ‘0 
the August 1, 1946, issue of Sais 
MANAGEMENT. ) 
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Cosmopolitan readers 


are the JONESES 


other people try to 


keep up with... 
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The next war of competition will 
be fought on two fronts at the same 
time—the brand front and the con- 
sumer dollar front. This has hap- 
pened before, but will be a new 
experience for many in business today, 
because there are many who do not 
remember the competition of the early 
thirties for the reason that they were 
not in competitive positions then. 

It is one thing to battle against one 
or more competitors with similar 
products to sell. That is a battle of 
features, design, utility and price. 

It is quite another thing, however, 
to battle not only against other 
brands, but against other products 
that the same money will buy. That 
is a battle in which the consumer has 
to decide which product, before he or 
she decides which brand. 


Cut Whose Margin? 

‘This two-front competitive war is 
ahead of us for three reasons: (1) 
The backlog of demand is rapidly 
being satisfied; (2) buyer resistance 
to price; (3), and most important, 
the funds available for discretionary 
purchases have not increased in pro- 
portion to national income because of 
increased prices and taxes. 

There is not likely to be anything 
new about the competitive situation 
this condition will produce, to those 
who can and do remember before the 
war. It will undoubtedly follow a 
standard pattern, and there is no 
magic formula for meeting it. In fact 
there are only three classifications of 
ways to meet it: 

1. Reduce Prices. 

2. Sell More Skillfully and Eff- 
ciently. 

3. Develop Merchandising Plans. 


These three are not listed in the 
order in which they should or will 
be put into effect. In fact, some phase 
of all three may and probably will 
go into effect simultaneously. 

Price reductions are the quickest 
to put into effect and may be required 
regardless of what else is done, if 
there is such a thing as a buyers’ 
strike or if it develops that the goods 
are priced above what the market 
turns out to be. 

Better selling takes the longest time 
because of the number of individuals 


Better Look Now! An Old 
Competitor Eyes Your Markets 


BY MARSHALL ADAMS »° Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager, Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


involved. The length of time is de- 
termined also by whether or not the 
producer has developed more effective 
techniques to teach. 

The time for merchandising plans 
varies from quick overnight deals to 
the development and manufacture of 
new products. 


How to Reduce Prices? 

There are five basic ways to reduce 
prices, and in most cases the best re- 
sults are accomplished by combining 
most or all of them: 

1. Reduce Factory Costs. 

2. Reduce Selling Expense. 

3. Reduce Company Profits. 

4. Reduce Distributor Margins. 

5. Reduce Dealer Margins. 

The manufacturer’s contribution 
to a price reduction comes in two 
general ways: He can reduce produc- 
tion cost or he can lower the mark-up 
that he applies to production cost to 
cover all other expense and profit. 

Too often the burden of cost re- 
duction is placed on manufacturing 
when it should be spread over selling, 
overhead and even profits. A selling 
expense or profit structure that keeps 
a product priced out of the market 
and prevents volume sales, takes away 
from manufacturing its best oppor- 
tunity to reduce costs; namely, vol- 
ume production. On the other hand, 
a lower mark-up that reduces prices 
and that widens a market may allow 
manufacturing to use mass produc- 
tion methods, or more completely 
utilize existing facilities, with a con- 
sequent lowering of cost. 


it's a Gamble 


Selling expense reduction is prob- 
ably the greatest gamble because of 
the risk in reducing the pressure on 
the market and in reducing the in- 
centive for the sales force. 

In general, a reduction of 10% in 
selling price to the distributor reduces 
the consumer price 10%, whether the 
reduction in distributor’s price comes 
out of manufacturing cost, selling ex- 
pense or profit, or all three. The 
greatest good, however, comes from 
reducing manufacturing cost because 
this is marked up to cover the other 
two, while selling expense and profit 
savings are actual and not marked up. 

Distributor and dealer margins 


compensate these distribution factors 
for the services they perform. When 
products are in the pioneer stage, 
these margins are higher than when 
products are in the commodity stage, 
to provide the dollars necessary to 
pay for the extra sales and promo- 
tional effort required. 

Reductions in these margins reduce 
the incentive for sales effort unless 
increased volume and turnover can 
provide it. 

Stimulating better selling at the 
retail level on a national basis is a 
tremendous task and requires a great 
deal of time because of the distances 
to be covered and the number of 
people involved. But there is a funda- 
mental job to be done before a retail 
training program can be undertaken. 
The manufacturer must develop by 
actual experience the best way to sell. 
His training program cannot be de- 
veloped from behind a desk, even by 
experts. There has been too much of 
this in the past and much of it has 
fallen flat. In the coming competition. 
the manufacturer cannot risk falling 
flat even for a moment. 


Four Approaches 


So actual selling must be done un- 
der actual competitive conditions. He 
must sell in competition with other 
brands. He must know their strengths 
and weaknesses as well as his own. 
And actual selling must also be done 
in competition for a share of the 
family dollar. A variety of sales ap- 
proaches must be tried out, and the’ 
must be developed a formula that the 
manufacturer can recommend as tried 
and proven. Then, and only then, can 
steps be taken to spread knowledge 
and multiply manpower. 

There is no magic involved. It is 
merely a matter of sending out 4 
skilled salesman to develop eftective 
ways and means of selling the product 
and then passing that experience on 
to other salesmen, or to persons you 
are grooming to be salesmen. 

When the product itself or the 
proposition will no longer move the 
merchandise, the time has come to 
make it more attractive to the pros- 
pect in one way or another. gain 
it is not a matter of magic, but one 
of merchandising and there are ‘our 
basic kinds of merchandising: 
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THEY BELON TOGETHER 


LIKE A CAR AND A TRAILER! 


Advertising that stops at city limits can't help 
salesmen that go beyond. In Pittsburgh your 
salesmen do go beyond the city limits to sell 
the dealers who serve two-thirds of the market's 
3,000,000 population. 


Your ads won't stop at the city limits of Pitts- 
burgh if you concentrate in the Post-Gazette — 
the only daily newspaper that works with your 
salesmen selling the million central city folks— 
then travels with them to help sell the two 
million more people who live in the nearby 
144 cities and towns. 


®@ The Post-Gazette has the 
largest circulation of any 
Pittsburah daily newspaper! 


Comcentiate tx Pritoburghd 


POST- GAZETTE 


One of Americas Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, 
APRIL 1, 1947 


1. Specials 


If the utility of the product is 
accepted by the public as desirable, 
but the price is too high, a special 
model may be in order. This may take 
the form of a special production run 
of a stripped-down model at a lower 
price. Since such an item is usually 
designed to move in volume, and fast, 


2. Trade-Ins 


If the product involved is designed 
to replace old or obsolete products 
of a similar utility, then a trade-in 
promotion may be suggested. This is 
only one form of the bargain appeal 
and usually amounts to a cut price, 
unless the thing traded in has some 
resale value. 


it will be wise for manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and dealer to take less profit 
in return for faster turnover. This is 
a matter for serious consideration in 
a buyers’ market. 


3. Packaging 


If the product is susceptible to 
packaging or can be sold in multiples, 
then sales may be stimulated on a two 
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Incomes Are Up In 
Worcester... 

One of the Nation’s 
Most Stable 
Markets 
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The Massachusetts State Unemployment Service took 
stock of employment conditions January 31, 1947, 
and found Worcester in the limelight. Although 
SECOND city in size, this hub of a $300,000,000 
market ranked EIGHTH in unemployment. The 
reason? More than 500 industries in Worcester are 
so completely diversified they provide year ‘round 
employment under any and all conditions. The 
result? Worcester’s average industrial wage touches 
an all-time peak of $48.68, and food purchases 
are 53% above the U. S. average. You can easily 
reach these prosperous people through the Wor- 
cester Telegram-Gazette with a daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000 and more than 95,000 Sunday. 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pub&ishes- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


for one, one cent sale, or other mul- 
tiple basis. It may also be packed and 
featured for special uses or occasions, 


4. Combinations 


If the product is used in combina- 
tion with other products, then an 
obvious device is a special or limited 
time offer of two or more related 
products at a combination price. An- 
other variation of this is the giving 
away of an article of value free with 
the product to be pushed. 

There are many variations of the 
merchandising plans just outlined, but 
most of them will reduce down to 
these four basic methods. Regardless 
of which method is tried, it is ad- 
visable to test out the plan or plans 
in restricted localities before launch- 
ing them over a wide area, because 
sometimes the best “‘dream”’ ideas just 
won’t work. 

The war with its lack of merchan- 
dise to sell and the pipeline period 
during which almost anything could 
be sold, have together created a situ- 
ation in which two old sales and ad- 
vertising adages will soon be proved 
again. 

The first is that success in competi- 
tion requires that you keep an ear to 
the ground and an eye to the future. 
The second is that leaders are those 
who generate the most successful 
ideas and make the fewest mistakes. 


It's Done with Mirrors 


The lecturer’s long, wood pointer 
—which usually hides the subject 
from the audience—now has a 20th 
century substitute. It’s ““Visual-Cast, 
a projection device, tried out by 
Crane Co., Chicago, at the National 
Association of Home Builders [x- 
position. Through a series of lenses 
and mirrors, the parts to be demon- 
strated are projected on a screen be- 
hind the speaker. The girl points to 4 
drawing in front of her. The audi- 
ence sees the object on the screer 
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Back Twin-Pack with 
$300,000 Campaign 


Columbia Baking reintro- 
duces split loaf in 14 
Southern bakeries. 


‘“Twin-Pack,” the loaf of bread 
which unzips at the middle into two 
separately wrapped packages of bread, 
is back after a war-enforced eclipse. 


ToinPech OPENS | 


EASY!=- GU/LK/ 


] Zip! It Opens. 


y] Each Half 
Separately Sealed. 


i 


3 Serve Half, Save Half. 


VARIETY PACK: Two kinds of bread can 
be wrapped in one loaf. Brought out in 
1939, Twin-Pack has been off the market 
since 1942 because of the paper shortage. 


When brought on the market just 
before the war, “T'win-Pack” was 
hailed as the first major innovation in 
bread merchandising since the sliced 
loaf. The ““Twin-Pack” loaf simply 
is two half-loaves of bread indi- 
vidually wrapped, then the two sec- 
tions are wrapped again into a single 
package resembling the conventional 
loaf. Lack of paper for this double 
wrapping forced the bread off the 
market during the war. 

Merits claimed for the “Twin- 
Pack’ idea are: It permits house- 
Wives to serve one-half loaf while the 
other half remains wrapped and 
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fresh for later use. It cuts stale bread 
waste through elimination of dried- 
out slices. It permits a variety of 
bread to be merchandised economic- 
ally within one package. The zipper 
is a quick way to open the package. 


In February, Columbia Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., began the first 
multi-plant introduction of ‘Twin- 
Pack.” The bread will be produced 
in 14 bakeries and sold through 
23,000 retail grocers in Columbia’s 
Southeastern territory. 

To promote sales, Columbia has 
earmarked $50,000 per month for ad- 
vertising for six months. Copy will 


appear in more than 100 newspapers 
and on 39 radio stations. There will 
be three-sheet posters, truck posters, 
and point-of-sale displays. 

Columbia explains the promotional 
program to dealers with a campaign 
book and guide. This guide carries a 
complete list of newspapers, radio 
stations, and outdoor posters to be 
used in the campaign. The guide also 
contains reproductions of newspaper 
advertisements, outdoor sheets, and 
point-of-sale displays. 

The “Twin-Pack” idea has been 
licensed by Bakers Research Bureau, 
New York, for use by 46 bakers. 


the right idea... 


neath the ground .. . 


FOOD SALES... 
RETAIL SALES 


but the wrong approach! 


The "Old Timer" had the right idea. He heard that 
Lawrence is a lucrative spot. True, but it's not gold be- 
it's dollars within the pocketbooks 
that smart advertisers are going after. 


Just scan these figures and you'll agree, too, that 
Lawrence deserves a place on your schedule. 


TOTAL BUYING INCOME 


INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL.... 


(Sales Management estimates for 1945) 


The EAGLE =- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD - GRIFFITH CO.—- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


.. . .$90,480,000 
.. $14,654,000 
_... . $52,942,000 
_. . $43,000,000 
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WIN DEALERS AND 
BUILD BUSINESS AMONG 
LEADING TIRE AND 
BATTERY OUTLETS. 


1. Tell them where your (or your 
client’s) product fits into THEIR 
sales picture, how much they profit 
on a normal volume: 


Re Reach the “cream” 14,000 in- 
dependent tire service stations, at 
minimum cost, through . 


TURD 


STATION 


A July ‘46 Survey (copy on request) 
of 12,000 TSS readers shows that 
@ 90% SELL BATTERIES 
@ 68% LUBRICATION 
@ 87% ACCESSORIES 
@ 86% ANTI-FREEZE 
© 43% BRAKE SERVICE 
@ 41% ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
© 72% “ GASOLINE 
© 62% “ IGNITION WIRING 
TIRE CHAINS 
TUNE UP 
FAN BELTS 


ear, TIRES 

eived dealer acco- 

lades for helpfulness and reader service. 

Our 130 advertiser-customers use TSS to 
reach this market effectively. 


TQIORIES 


SERMAIGE GRATION 
386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Jerry Show, General Manager 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
w.F. FORBRICH 5. M. PITTENGER w. 5s. CARPENTER 
333 N. Michigan 2014 First-Central 15 E. de la Guerra 
Tower Santa Barbara. 
Akron, Ohio Calif. 


THE 
1947 
TIRE 

DEALER 
COVERS 
A WIDE 
RANGE 
OF 
AUTO 
SERVICE 
AND 
r.S.S. 
COVERS 
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Need Thought-Starters 
For Promotional Pieces? 


The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, is building what 
might be called a circulating library 
_of industrial literature. This is 
is an “idea bank” for companies who 
want to cull the field for the best 
ideas as an aid to preparing literature 
for themselves. 

Files, now being accumulated, will 
contain a collection of matter, to be 
loaned on request, which can be help- 
ful to members. Commenting on this 


loan library, W. Lane Witt, NIAA’s 


president, says: 


“Many companies, members of the | 


association, are relatively small. ‘These 


are unable to command the services | 
organizations. | 
Often some executive of the com- | 
pany will ask the advertising depart- | 
ment for specialized information. It | 
may not be at hand. We hope, by | 
having much matter in our files, to | 
perform a new and better service to | 


available to larger 


members.” 


Varied Classifications 
Books, 


library under such classified headings 
as: Product Literature, 
Manuals, Institutional 


External Internal 


House Organs, 


House Organs, Mailing Pieces and | 


other types of literature. 


Samples of books now in the files 


and available are: 


The Ingot Phase of Steel Produc- | 


tion, by Emil Gathmann, of the 
Gathmann Engineering Co., Balti- 
more Md. Well 
factual. 

New Horizons for Coal, published 
by the McNally Pittsburg Manu- 
facturing Corp., Pittsburg, Kan. 
Finely illustrated and printed in 
colors. 

Recently a member of the associa- 
tion wrote, “I have been asked by 
our president to prepare a distinctive 
annua! report. I have never built such 
a report. Can you help me?” 

In reply, a package of up-to-date 
annual reports published by a num- 
ber of progressive organizations was 
sent to him. The present plan is to 
collect « large variety of such state- 
ments, <irect mail pieces, examples of 
sales promotions, and anything else 


™ ht be helpful. 
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speeches, and other practical liter- 
ature on subjects that members should 
know about. Among the recent re- 
views are: “The Care and Feeding 
of Distributors,” by Ray C. Neal, 
president, R. C. Neal Co., Inc.; 
“The Economic Position of Raw 
Materials,” by Martin Brumbaugh, 
professor of statistics, University of 
Buffalo; “The Anatomy of Advertis- 


ing,” by Mark Wiseman, published 
by Harper & Bros.; ‘“The Technique 
of Advertising Layout,’ by F. H. 
Young, publisher, Covici; “Prefer- 
ences in Industrial Literature,” by 
the Market Research Department, 
Edward Stern & Co.; ‘““Many Private 
Opinions,” by L. Rohe Walter, 
director of public relations, The 
Flintkote Company. 

Mr. Witt invites any company or 
corporation which may have any 
literature of any kind that might be 
helpful to others to forward it so 
that it can be added to the associa- 
tion’s loan library. 


literature and other in- | 
formation are now going into the | 


Owners | 
Literature, | 
Books, Catalogs, Annual Statements, | 


illustrated and | 


sociation also reviews books, | 
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56% Increase Over 1945 


Nearly 34 of a billion gallons of ice cream in 19461 A 
tremendous increase in production and an equally tre- 
mendous increase in equipment and supply demands. And 
1947 promises still further increases . . . nearer and nearer 


to the billion gallon goal. 


Here is your opportunity to 


blanket the ice cream industry through the one publication 


For Detailed 
Reference Dato 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publicotions 
Edition 


that is tops in reader interest . . . in paid circulation . . . 
and market penetration. 
you up with more than effective space advertising. Be- 
hind this great publication is a teeming source of market 
data and supply and equipment survey facts . . . fresh, 


The Ice Cream Review backs 


new, quickly available, quickly applicable 
to your marketing plans. Write now with- 
out obligation. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 N. Fifth St. 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Read by over 90% of the 
nation’s ice cream manu- 
facturers who make 90% 
of the nation’s ice cream. 


GATES B CO © 11425 RIWERDALE AVE + TOLEDO Car 
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Pre-Tests Store Design 


This model show room—scaled one inch to the foot—helps retail 
stores take the guess work out of designing their men’s wear depart- 
ments. It’s a merchandising service offered by Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., New York City, and described in a brochure just issued. 


The brochure explains to dealers how the company will provide 

layouts which have been tested and found to be the most effective 

PLANNING BROCHURE: Cluett, Peabody's in selling related item merchandise. Retail dealers, the brochure 

planners blueprint (above) all the details explains, can draw upon this merchandising service, developed by 
of a scientific store layout for each retailer. Russell W. Allen Co., New York City, in this way: 


On a 12-page form, the store supplies data on sales, inventory 
and physical store layout. With this information, the Allen company 
prepares a layout for the store which makes the best use of the 
available space, and the best arrangement for the type and volume 
of merchandise the store handles. 


MOCK-UP WITH MODELS: With these miniature store fixtures (below and right), 
Cluett, Peabody's merchandising service works out the solutions to layout problems 
presented to them by retailers. This visualizer reduces time, eliminates chances for 
error, in straight blueprint planning. The plan encourages coordinated selling effort. 


ORCHESTRA MEMBERS will travel in a 
special nine-car train completely equipped, 
even with recreational facilities. Stokowski 
will conduct first concert in Baltimore. 


U. S. Rubber Co. Hits High 
Note in Public Relations 


Sponsors a spring tour of 24 cities by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra . . . Special dealer and customer 


United States Rubber Co. is chalk- 
ing up another high point in public re- 
lations and dealer tie-ins. Beginning 
April 14, it will sponsor a spring tour 
of 24 American cities by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The tour will start after the last 
broadcast of the regular Sunday after- 
noon concerts which U. S. Rubber 
has sponsored over the CBS nation- 
wide network for the past four years. 
With audience interest high as a re- 
sult of the regular Sunday CBS 
broadcasts, U. S. Rubber manage- 
ment is looking forward to sold-out 
houses and an enthusiastic music 
public in every city in which the 
orchestra is scheduled to appear. 

Special dealer and customer tie-ins 
will be featured in all of the cities 
where the orchestra is booked. To 
herald the event, large posters, direct 
mail, and promotional pieces are being 
distributed among U. S. Rubber deal- 
ers. In addition, the company will 
take space in local newspapers for in- 
stitutional advertisements. 
eports, too, are coming in that lo- 
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tie-ins will be featured . . . local stores will cooperate. 


cal stores will cooperate in running 
tie-in advertisements, taking advan- 
tage of the merchandising possibilities 
of the social activities surrounding the 
event. In many cities special entertain- 
ing has been planned—luncheons, re- 
ceptions and dinners for the conduc- 
tors and members of the orchestra— 
by leading citizens, at which U. S. 
Rubber dealers, customers, and the 
press will be present. In each city U. 
S. Rubber Co. is buying blocks of 
tickets which will be presented to spe- 
cial guests, dealers, and customers. 

The orchestra, which is comprised 
of 103 musicians, will travel in a spe- 
cial nine-car train, completely air-con- 
ditioned and equipped with dining, 
sleeping, and recreational facilities 
which will be “home” for the musi- 
cians for the duration of the tour. 

In the baggage car, kept at a con- 
stant temperature, there will be 100 
trunks and specially built cases. The 
largest are for the harp and double 
basses, the heaviest for the music and 
kettle drums. There are seven cases of 
music stands and 10 high stools for 
the double bass players and timpani. 
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Only $95.00 to $102 « 
month to place an ad- 
vertisement for an in- 
dustrial product in In. 
dustrial Equipment 
News ... the spot where 
more than 52,000 speci- 
fiers and buyers for the 
larger plants in all in- 
dustries regularly look 
for their current re- 
quirements. 


Details? Ask for “The JEN Plan” 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave., New York I, N. Y. 


Anyone, anywhere can set 


type this new, practical way. 


Fast, economical —just the 


thing for heads or complete 


ads. Cardboard letters are 


automatically aligned when 


set into Fototype composing 


stick. No metal type, no 


messy ink, no impressions 


to pull. Over 75 popular 


types to select from, each 


packed in a compact, refill- of 


able leatherette case. 


5 2d 24 -Page 


Catalog 
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“The next was my great-uncle, 
McDormat; he cornered ten front feet 
in the Houston business district.” 


SEE Houston IN THE HEADLINES| 


WASHINGTON “Fastest-growing city in the nation .. . 
TIMES-HERALD: miracle city of the century.” 


| 


‘Houston is not only ‘on the move’, but is 
headed to shove a bunch of other cities out 
of their standings in comparative size.” 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS: 


EWSWEEK: “One of the nation’s fastest growing in- 


dustrial cities.” 


sei. SYOUSTON IN THE CHRONICLE | 


To know and sell the Houston market, keep these two facts in mind: 
(1) Although -Houston, the South’s largest and richest market, is 
growing rapidly, its growth is not of the boom type — it is a sound 
growth. (2) The Houston Chronicle provides advertisers with a 
single medium which reaches all corners and levels of this market 
with rare efficiency. The Chronicle’s leadership in Houston is a matter 
of record: for 34 consecutive years The Chronicle has been first in 


both advertising and circulation among Houston newspapers. 


The Houston 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
..in The Chronicle 


Ze 
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HOUSTON’'S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 


For the conductors, there are podium 
and stand. 

The conductors’ scores and all the 
orchestra parts are carefully checked 
and packed beforehand by the libra. 
rian and his assistant into five large 
trunks. All the instruments of the or- 
chestra, many of them unique and 
irreplaceable, are heavily insured 
against theft, breakage, and loss. The 
total value is nearly half a million 
dollars. 

The first concert will be conducted 
in Baltimore under the baton of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. From there the cities 
which the orchestra will visit are: 
Norfolk, Richmond, Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Louisville, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Dayton, 
Charleston (W. Va.), Columbus, 
Akron, Buffalo, Pittsburgh. 

All the concerts will be played in 
the evening except the four Sundays 
which will be afternoon performances 
broadcast, as usual, over Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and its coast-to- 
coast network. The Sunday concerts 
are scheduled for Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, and Pittsburgh. 

U. S. Rubber management reports 
that dealers in all the cities to be 
visited are enthusiastic and are mak- 
ing elaborate plans to herald the 
event. 


HITCHING THE SALE: This point- 
of-sale display issued by Keene Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York City, is based 
on the geometric abstract paintings 
of the Dutch painter, Piet Mondrian. 
The merchandiser, developed by 
Copeland Displays, Inc., New Y ork 
City, makes use of brilliant colors. 
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Editor-in-Chief Peter G. 
Pirrie, with Bakers 
Weekly since 1924. Or- 
ganized and was first 
principal of The Amer- 
ican Institute School of 
Baking. Author of text 
books on baking opera- 
tions. A bakery engi- 
neer and specialist in 
shop operation, cost 
control, and delivery. 


Bakery Technician Henry 
F, Voll is a graduate of 
the Siebel Institute of 
Baking, with 9 years 
previous experience in 
all branches of baking 
and 15 years in exper- 
imental bakery work. 
On the staff since 1930, 
he originates recipes 
designed to increase 
demand. 


Managing Editor Leslie 
M. Dawson joined the 
Bakers Weekly staff in 
1921. His extensive, 
practical experience in 
the designing, building, 
and operation of bak- 
eries has enabled him 
to contribute many 
technical developments 
in the Industry. 


Assistant to the Editor- 
in-Chief James R. Phe- 
lan has been with Bak- 
ers Weekly since 1929. 
He is advertising agen- 
cy trained and is our 
specialist in increasing 
sales through advertis- 
ing and sales promo- 
tion. He is director of 
Bakers Weekly’s sales 
forums. 


Bakers Weekly’s Labo- 
ratory and Experimental 
Bakery under the direc- 
tion of Charles A. Gla- 
bau since 1919. Noted 
food chemist and spe- 
cialist in food process- 
ing and research. Au- 
thor of books on bak- 
ing technology. Active 
member of technical 
and chemical societies. 


Flour & Financial News 
Editor Fred W. Colqu- 
houn, on the staff since 
1924. He has been 13 
times secretary of The 
National Association of 
Flour Distributors. He 
has a background of 
editorial work on mill 
and trade publications 
and as business news 
and financial reporter. 


Associate Editor John 
M. Hartley benefits 
from 14 years previous 
retail baking experi- 
ence. He has been on 
the Bakers Weekly staff 
since 1920. Known to 
thousands of bakers 
throughout the indus- 
try as “The Philoso- 
pher of the Baking In- 
dustry,” 


Director of Washington 
Bureau Arthur T. Joyce, 
with Bakers Weekly 
since 1926. His vigi- 
lance in behalf of the 
Industry has initiated 
reformshelpingtoelim- 
inate many bad prac- 
tices. His help is sought 
by government officials 
for factual information 
on the Industry. 


kisi 


Retail Editor George 
Chussler, Jr., comes 
from a baking family. 
He has been with Bak- 
ers Weekly since 1927, 
and he is known as a 
practical baker who 
can do in the shop and 
store whatever he ad- 
vocates on the platform 
and in his writings. 


Feature Editor Harold 
H. Berkin has had a 
varied publishing ex- 
perience ranging from 
consumer magazines to 
New York's leading 
newspaper. He han- 
dles assignments cov- 
ering plant histories, 
biographical studies, ar- 
ticles dealing with mer- 
chandising plans. 


Why Progressive Bakers Buy and Read Bakers Weekly 


Laboratory Chemist 
Ruth E. Gardner, re- 
search and technologi- 
cal chemist, specializ- 
ing in mycological 
studies of molds. She 
lectures frequently on 
food and nutrition. 
She joined the Bakers 
Weekly staff in 1938. 


Industry and Associa- 
tion News and Personal 
Items. Eva H. Schafer 
joined the Bakers 
Weekly staff in 1915. 
Her 32 years devoted 
to the Baking Industry 
have won her many 
friends and have given 
her a wide understand- 
ing of its problems and 
personalities. 


es BAKERS welcome sound counsel and prac- 
tical help. They know that an ever better product at 
an ever more reasonable cost is the way to hold volume 
in competition with other foods. 


The task of the full-time Editorial Staff of Bakers 
Weekly, pictured above, is to aid bakers in holding and 
increasing their large present volume through counsel 
on improved methods and efficient distribution. For in- 
stance, a fully equipped laboratory, experimental bakery, 
and engineering departments on the premises are avail- 
able to the editors to use for proving the worth of new 
ingredients and processes. They serve both readers and 
advertisers. Editorial activity covers every phase of 
bakery management production and sales. It furnishes 
helpful ideas and practical answers to baking companies’ 
daily problems. 


Bakers Weekly readers look to more than the editorial 
pages for help. The advertisements demonstrate that the 
advertisers are good editors, too, in their study of bakers’ 


AKERS — 


problems and the application of the advertised products 
to reach higher standards of quality more efficiently. 


Editorial services that baking companies say are sound 
help, plus equally informative and helpful advertising, 
attract and hold the type of reader interested in profit- 
able bakery operation. These are the basic reasons why 
Bakers Weekly is consistently a must on the advertising 
schedules of leading companies selling to this industry. 


Statistical fact: less than 10,000 baking companies do 
more than 90% of the business—Bakers Weekly delivers 
over 13,000 net paid circulation and gives advertisers 
intensive coverage and penetration of the baking indus- 
try with the highest degree of reader interest. 


“The Baking Industry and How to Sell 
It” contains basic information to help 
you interest baking companies in your 
product. We'll be glad to send you a 
copy, free. 
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NAME 


CITIES 


DAILY SALES AND MERCHANDISING REPORT 


we teaear 


_ COUNTIES 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


___DISTRICT_____. AREA 
STATES __ 


NAME OF ACCOUNT 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCT SALES 


MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCT SALES 


RETAIL 


Gle- Paste Liquid Cream 
Coat | Wox Wax Wax Cornu Other 
Goses | Cases Cases Cases , Cotes Coses 


Drive Products 


Cases Cases 


Total Cases | 2 Turn- |. 
Turn: | pirecr| Floor | Wex | Point | Drax | over | Direct 
over | ** | Disp. | Gols. ' Gals. | Gals. | Gajs, | Gals. 


TOTAL CASES AND GALS. 


WHOLESALE AND CHAIN 


THIS SPACE TO BE 
USED BY RACINE ONLY 


RETAIL CALLS 


RETAIL ORDERS 


TURNOVER 


DIRECT 4 
CASES TURNOVER 
CASES DIRECT ae 
WHOLESALE CALLS 


WHOLESALE ORDERS 


TOTAL CASES AND GALS. 


CASES WHOLESALE 


FLOOR DISPLAY 


GINAL—TO RACINE VIA DISTRICT OFFICE 


DUPLICATE—DISTRICT MANAGER TISSUE--SALESMAN 


FIGURE |: Salesmen’s daily reports, properly analyzed, enable management to spot specific weaknesses. 


How to Get the Facts for 
Efficient Sales Analysis 


BY RICHARD D. CRISP 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


The forms shown here enable S. C. Johnson & Son to spot 
weaknesses in sales performance. Salesmen report daily, 


then these reports are analyzed to guide management. 


Betore you can use facts to measure 
sales performance, you must gather 
those tacts. Here are the details of 
how we summarize and analyze sales- 
men’s activities :* 

‘The basic source of facts about the 
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salesman’s activities is his own daily 
report. Figure I illustrates our daily 
report form. One copy of this form 
goes to the salesman’s immediate supe- 
rior for review, and another copy is 
mailed to Racine headquarters daily. 


In Racine, our Sales Service De- 
partment prepares the cuily report 
for tabulation by summarizing it and 
entering the summary data in the box 
in the lower right-hand corner of the 
report. After it is summarized, each 
report is punched on a _tabulating 
card. From these cards, monthly 
summary reports are prepared. 
Monthly reports summarize the ac- 
tivities of each salesman, and of each 
of our 19 sales districts. If you do not 
have tabulating equipment, you might 
have the tabulation done on the out- 
side by a tabulating service, or you 
could perhaps do the work manuall) 
if your sales force is relatively small. 


*See “Five Yardsticks for Measuring 
a Salesman’s Efficiency,” SM, March 1, 
1947, in which the author outlined five 
specific methods for evaluating sales 
performance. 
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products and ideas 
in Washington, D. C. 


First paper in national advertising linage* in Washing 
ton, D. C., for the full year 1946 was The Washington Post. 


Was this because The Post carries so much institutional 
advertising, addressed to Congress and the rest of official 
Washington? 


Only to a minor degree! Of course, The Washington 
Post is the obvious choice of any advertiser with a public 


relations message. But the two largest classifications of 


national advertising in The Washington Post last year were 
groceries and alcoholic beverages. This was practically all 
product copy. So whether you have merchandise or ideas 
for sale, the proved medium to sell Washington is 
The Washington Post. 


*GENERAL ADVERTISING 1946 


Media Records—Sunday Supplements deducted 


RNG Heth once ok dee ee areie 2,810,104 lines 
tara oi ici ch Se shalom 2,662,665 lines 
Times-Herald ............ 2,051,540 lines 
sé da-veetimanevelues 906,548 lines 


The Washington Post 


Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co.—George D. Close, 
Inc. (Pacific Coast)—Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 


DAILY REPORT SUMMARY 


Days reported 
Retail calls 
Retail orders: 
Turnover 
Direct 
Wholesale calls 
Wholesale orders 


Cases sold: Wholesale 
Turnover 


Displays set up 
ANALYSIS AND RATIOS 
ORDER-CALL RATIOS 


Wholesale 
Retail 


AVERAGE CASES PER ORDER 
Wholesale 
Turnover 
Retail direct 


AVERAGE CALLS DAILY 
Retail 
Wholesale 


AVERAGE CASES SOLD DAILY 


Turnover 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SALESMEN'S ACTIVITIES 


Salesmens: 


Retail direct 


Direct (wholesale-retail) 


District: 
Months 
Page: 


FIGURE II (left) illustrates type of sum. 
mary management sends to each dis. 
trict manager on each salesman In 
addition, each district manager receives 
a summary of all sales activity in his 
district—see Figure Ill, right below. 


Figure II illustrates a district sum- 
mary for one month. The district 
manager who receives that summary 
also receives a summary similar in 
form for each of the salesmen under 
his supervision. Individual salesmen 
as a rule receive a copy of their 
own summary direct from Racine by 
mail. 


Analytical Procedure 


Figure III illustrates the form of 
summary which is forwarded to each 
district manager in addition to the 
straight summary from the tabulating 
equipment. 

Here are details of the calculation 
involved in the various ratios and 
averages illustrated: 


1. Order-Call Ratios 


These “sales batting averages’ re- 
flect the proportion of total calls on 
which the salesman got an order. A 
non-technical description of this ratio 
is “number of orders received on each 
1,000 calls.” Note that we record 
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both wholesale and retail call-order 
ratios. It is worth noting that almost 
all of our retail calls are made to sell 
for wholesalers. We do very little 
direct-to-retail selling, because we 
want to avoid competing with the 
wholesalers who do such a fine job 
of selling our products. Computation: 
Divide number of orders by number 
of calls. 


2. Average Cases Per Order 


We show the average size of each 
of three types of orders, in cases. 
Wholesale orders are self-explanatory. 
“Turnover” orders are those we take 
for delivery through wholesalers. 
Direct retail orders are those from a 
small number of large retailers such 
as department stores which are not 
normally served by wholesalers, and 
the occasional “crusty” retailer who 
insists on buying direct from the 
manufacturer, despite the fact that 
his margin is not affected. Computa- 
tion: Divide number of cases by 
number of orders. 


3. Average Number of Calls Daily 


This ratio reflects the number of 
calls made each day per man. In the 
case of an individual, his own average 
is shown; for a district, the average 
of the district team is shown. Com- 
putation: Divide total number of 
calls by number of working days. 

Where you have calls on different 
types of customers, as we have, it 1s 
necessary to reduce all calls to a com- 
mon denominator to permit com 
parison of different men or districts. 
We use a factor based on the relative 
amount of time required to reduce 
all wholesale calls to a “retail basis’ 
average. 


4. Average Sales Production Per Day 

The average number of cases sold 
daily is the yardstick we use to 
measure sales production. We cal- 
culate it for both direct sales, which 
are mostly wholesale, and for turt- 
over sales to retailers. Computation: 
Divide total cases by number of days 
reported. 
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high speed Production 


a Well in Hand! 


GAIRanteed folding cartons are endowed with a recognized 
two-fold LEADERSHIP... 


LEADERSHIP for outstanding performance on high speed 
production lines. 


LEADERSHIP for winning commanding attention of buyers 
in highly competitive retail markets. 


Precision and design problems entrusted to GAIR are 
always “WELL IN HAND”, 


Write for informative booklet on PRECISION PACKAGING 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK, TORONTO > PAPERBOARD, FOLDING CARTONS, SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
APRIL 1, 1947 
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What has an 


AESTHESIOMETER 


to do with 


ROANOKE, VA.? 


The answer is 


AN AESTHESIOMETER 
is a precise instrument 
that psychologists use to 
test sensitivity to touch. 


ROANOKE, VA., is a 
precise instrument that 
advertisers use to test 
consumer reaction to their 
products. 


AN AESTHESIOMETER 
is an ideal instrument for 
its purpose... 


ROANOKE i IDEAL 
TEST MARKET! 


Why test? 


Because . . . errors in advertising 
judgment come out of profits! 


Furthermore . .. the expense in- 
curred in wrong copy themes, pack- 
aging, and general presentation can 
only be detected by test. 


But . ... the test must be conducted 
in a market reflective of general 
U.S. conditions. ROANOKE is just 
such a market! 


Test it in ROANOKE! 
BEFORE YOU TEST... 


write for free booklet: Test 
Markets — How to Identify 
them.” Address: 


Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker Company 


National Representatives, or 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE . VIRGINIA 


NAS eS Sa ae eR NENNR 
SAWYER + FERGUSON » WALKER co. 
National Representative 


| duction. 
| production of each of the districts in 
| that region, to locate the district or 
| districts which were pulling down the 


post. 


| advancement 


When you have data of these types, 
you can break your big problems 


_ down into little ones, and isolate the 
| problem elements in each situation 


with a minimum amount of waste 


' motion. ‘Thus, suppose that one of 


your regions had low average pro- 
You could examine the 


regional average. Within the district, 
you could single out those individual 


| salesmen who are not pulling their 


weight. Then by analysis of their 


| activities, you could determine wheth- 
er they are lagging in production 


because they are calling too often on 


| a small number of accounts (Symp- 
| toms: low call-order ratio, low aver- 


age order size), or for some other 
reason. 
Throw Away That Whip! 


Analysis of this type is a valuable 
control tool for regional and district 


| managers. By concentrating on the 


particular phases of sales activity in 


| which their performance compares un- 


favorably with standards, they can do 


| a better job of building their sales 
| effectiveness. It also helps the indi- 


vidual salesman do a better job of 
sales planning. Each man can locate 
his own points of strength and weak- 
ness and work on them. Sales train- 
ing can be made more specific, and 


| keyed to the needs of an individual 
| salesman. Where you have this type 


of detailed knowledge of a district 
operation, it is no longer necessar\ 
for a district manager to rely on a 
general increase in pressure when his 


| sales are lagging. Instead, attention 
| to specific weaknesses permits im- 
| provement in 
| minimum amount of waste motion. 


performance with a 


If your company is one in which 
the salesmen and the sales manager 
are traditionally engaged in a strug- 
gle to see who is going to do what 


_ to whom with which first, this type 


of analysis is likely to be a waste of 
time for you. One reason is that many 
of the men in that type of an oper- 
ation are likely to be faking their 
call reports. ‘This approach works 
and works well, however, where 


| there is a relationship between sales- 
/ men and company based on mutual 


respect and a sincere regard for the 


| other’s viewpoint. 


The individual salesman in our 
company has a real future before him. 
He can move up the ladder into an 
area- manager or district - manager 
Outstanding performance in 
those jobs opens the way to further 
within the company. 
Three of our four regional managers 
were district managers a year ago. 


Staff jobs, filled from within the 
organization, beckon the qualitied 
regional manager. 

Our marketing program is based 
on facts. Analysis of the facts de- 
veloped through consumer and trade 
research is an essential part of the 
job of every sales executive in our 
organization. By providing the indi- 
vidual salesman with a summary of 
his own activities, we give him an 
opportunity to develop and demon- 
strate management ability by be 
ing his own sales manager. 

We do not make an issue of a low 
ratio, or otherwise stress these 
measurements so that they become 
ends in themselves. We think that 
a whip-cracking approach would de- 
feat its own purpose, through its ad- 
verse effect on sales morale. 


Or Somebody Will! 


This type of analysis of salesmen’s 
activities is a far cry from the old 
days when a salesman’s daily reports 
were more often than not just filed 
in the waste-paper basket. It may be 
resented by some salesmen as “‘polic- 
ing’ of their activities. 

It is important to bring home to 
the salesman the reasons why this 
type of analysis is necessary. The 
pressure of competition makes it an 
“or else’ proposition. If the sales 
manager doesn’t develop his own 
measures of sales effectiveness, some- 
body else will come along and do the 
job for him. That’s likely to be an 
accountant or someone without an 
understanding of sales operation, and 
heaven help the poor salesman then! 
Remember the efficiency experts who 
followed the last war like a plague of 
locusts ? 

The sales manager who is a 
former salesman can sympathize with 
the salesman’s viewpoint, and make it 
clear that this type of analytical pro- 
gram is not adopted by choice. Under 
today’s competitive pressure, it is a 
matter of sheer necessity. Many com- 
panies will fall by the wayside in the 
months and years ahead. When the) 
fail, good sales jobs will vanish. The 
salesman who cooperates with the 
company in tightening up its own 
sales operation until it is “compet 
tion proof” is protecting his own job 
and his own future. 

By making sure that the salesman 
understands how important this type 
of fact-based analysis is to his own 
future, you can launch a program 0! 
this type without a back-lash of ill- 
will and sagging morale. 


(Reprints of this article by Mr. 
Crisp, combined with his March | 
article, will be available short!) 
Price: 15c.) 
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...and in Chicago, the big day was December 17 
when The Sun published a picture page of gift 
possibilities—pups in five local animal shelters, 
available for a fee of six or seven dollars. 

On the evening before, after the bulldog (First 
Edition ) was out, the routine of the newsroom 
was ruffled by more than 300 phone calls from 
aspiring readers who (A) were reasonably sure 
they spotted a lost pet, or (B) wanted priorities 
for the pups pictured . . . The discussions about 
dogs almost delayed the second edition, and 
Martin Downey, dog watch editox (no fooling!) 
who checks in at midnight had his ears bent by 
late phoning dog lovers until dawn. Apparently 
sleep never sets on some Sun readers. (adv.) 


Next MorNinc the dog shelters were deluged. 

The Anti-Cruelty Society had 300 calls and 45 
letters, 51 dogs adopted, all kennels empty by 
Christmas Eve. 

North Side Animal Shelter reported more 
than 200 inquiries, and 157 inmates installed in 
domestic institutions before Santa Claus came. 

The Animal Welfare League Refuge tallied 
300 calls, best placement record in its history. 


& 


Viola Larsen Shelter:left the receiver off the 
hook after 48 calls, and (quote) placed 17 dogs 
right away with lovely families (end quote) ... 

Finalscore: 1500 calls, 378 liabilities taken over 
by Sun readers (at $6.00 or $7.00 per liability). 


SOMETIMES, in our unprejudiced opinion, it 
seems as if all the best people in Chicago read 
the Sun ... In any big city, the majority of the 
inhabitants are usually complacent or apathetic, 
parasites on the body politic. They beef, but 
never get together in effective action .. . Sun 
readers, however, have sense and sensibilities, 
back their principles with punch. They wanted 
the Sun, support it, give it their confidence and 
respect .. . and their interest in the Sun extends 
to the advertising. 

Only five years old, The Sun has proved itself 
a major producer for many Chicago retailers’. . . 
carries a substantial load for department stores 

. ran more than 13,500,000 lines in 1946. 
And while the Sun’s 300,000 circulation doesn’t 
reach all of the Chicago market . . . you can’t 
reach all or the best of Chicago without it! 


e CHICAGO SUN 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Promotion 


Minneapolis Market 


for Minneapolis, the states of 


16 counties of western 


are a few of the aspects of the 


sota, North and South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. 
Market facts on population, employ- 
ment, housing, wholesale and retail 
trade, manufacturing and agriculture, 


Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET 


which the booklet touches. Copies 


may be had by addressing the 
National Advertising Department, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Minne- 
apolis. 


“Basic Facts” is a new booklet be- 
ing mailed by the Minneapolis Star 
‘f Tribune. It provides market data 


These Are Your Customers 


That’s the title of a promotion 
piece by the New York Post. Ad- 
dressed as‘a report on 12,224 Depart- 
ment Store Shoppers, interviewed in 
September, 1946, and 35,392 others 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945, the book 
lists ages of these shoppers by tables 
(comparing the 1945 age against the 


Minne- 


market 


GREAT INDUSTRIES w tne 


* 


ie 2G ere ee PR 


a ee hg 


SARS Re StH 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. has 
grown fo be the largest financial institu- 
tion in the South, and is among the top 
30 in the nation with over 300,000 policy 
holders and more than $693,000,000 in- 
surance in force—typically indicative of 
the growth and wealth of the Greensboro 
Market area. 


h C. Price 
‘ Se resident 
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Retail Sales 


Zone. 


With more than a million poapghe ina 
50 Mile Radius, and 631,000* population 
in the ABC Retail Trading Zone... 
TODAY more than '/, of North Carolina's 
$503,464,000* 
in the Greensboro 50 Mile Radius, and 
$290,642,000* in the ABC Retail Trading 
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YOUR sales plans should center in this 
rich, responsive, fast-growing market .. . 
economically reached through the NEWS- 
RECORD with more than 85,000 daily 
circulation and more than 64°/, coverage 
of all families in the ABC Retail Trading 
Zone. 


TRIO SEM PSL RAS 


Greensboro News-Kecord 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


1946), provides a breakdown of them 
according to the stores in which they 
were interviewed (naming names), 
what papers they read, and morning 
newspaper vs. evening newspaper 
coverage. Provocative stuff. Write 
Mary McClung, advertising director 
of the paper, 75 West Street, New 
York City 6. 


At Home With The A.H. . 
L 
The American Home will send big 
you a breakdown of its circulation 
(now 2,500,000) as of the March the 
1946 issue. This is a complete, de- M 
tailed analysis of total circulation dis- ha 
tribution for the U. S. and its po 
possessions, Canada and foreign. The are 
figures are broken down by State, 
County and towns and cities, covering tel 
66 pages. Write Warren Agry, ad- fal 
vertising director, The American ag 
Home, 444 Madison Avenue, New mi 
York City 22. th 
TI 
S. M. Tips Its Hat . . . to = 
Metropolitan Group (comics) for an 
one of the neatest ideas of the year "7 
—‘The Boy Grows Older.” This tic 
small booklet, with the aid of clever as 
cartoons in color, points out—using “T 
a separate section for each—that even 
though man changes in each of his on 
seven ages, one fact does not—he still tic 
enjoys comics. Write to 220 East to 


42nd Street, New York City 17.... 
to Milwaukee Sentinel, for dreaming 
up the idea of using a special folder 
(marked, “Data developed by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel’) and __ then, 
from time to time, sending along 
special information sheets designed to 
fit the folder, and providing perti- 
nancies regarding the market. First 
insert, now available, is “12th in im- 
portance.” To further simplify things, 
the folder is marked ‘Milwaukee” 
on the one side and “Wisconsin” on 
the other. You file according to choice 
. . . to Outdoor Advertising Inc., for 
its first peacetime Poster Annual. The 
large, loose-leaf book contains some 
270 posters with data on individual 
designs, including name of advertiser, 
agency, art director, artist, and lith- 
ographer. Purpose of the piece is to 
show how the outdoor medium is 
used for a wide range of products .. . 
to Ladies’ Home Journal for “An- 
other Language,” which represents 
the culmination of the second step in 
the magazine’s advertising program 
to better acquaint men with women. 
All the cartoons in the booklet are 
from the “Men and Women Are 
Different” series which ran last year. 
Behind the fun is a serious under- 
theme—women think differently and 
must be approached—advertising-wise 
—on their own ground, and in their 
own language. 
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Tell Industry's Story 
With Personal Touch 


Local managers speak up 
on big questions in 
Greenwich-Stamford plan 


How can a group of manufacturers 
talk about economics in their plant- 
city advertising without mouthing 
big, round and fuzzy phrases? 

The public relations committee of 
the Stamford-Greenwich (Conn.) 
Manufacturers Council since January 
has been trying out its idea. The 
policy and advertising copy themes 
are as local as social news notes. 

The Stamford-Greenwich plan 
tells industry’s story in terms of 
familiar companies, and tells man- 
agement’s story in terms of local 
management men. The companies 
themselves write their advertisements. 
The policy is to get local individuals 
—in large and small companies—to 
answer the big questions, such as, 
“How much money does a corpora- 
tion make?” Answers are presented 
as advertisement in the editorial 
“Inquiring Reporter” form. 

Each advertisement tackles only 
one question at a time, but the ques- 
tion is answered by men from six 
to 10 companies. One of the ques- 
tions is: ““With wages up 75.8% and 
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: INDUSTRIAL SHOW ROOM 
rs R. W. Shreiner, director of sales, 
n Bowers Battery and Spark Plug Co., 
n Reading, Pa., inspects the sign wel- 
1. coming visitors to the company’s new 
e Atlantic City, N. J., show room, next 
re to the auditorium on the boardwalk. 
r. On display are storage batteries, 
r- spark plugs, radios, television re- 
d ceivers, flashlight batteries, and bat- 
se tery chargers, all manufactured by 
ir the co ‘pany, a producer of automo- 

tive replacement parts. 
T APRIt 1, 1947 


living costs up 51.8% since January 


1, 1941, how much have you in- 
creased your prices on the average? 
Managers from seven companies 
answered this one, each man telling 
the situation in his own company. 
The campaign started when the 
manufacturer’s council sent a ques- 
tionnaire to its 40 members asking 
each one to answer each of the series 
of questions. The council asked for 
comments of 100-150 words, with a 
200 word limit. Replies published 
in each group advertisement are se- 


lected so that both large and small 
companies comment on the same sub- 
ject. It’s the policy of the group ad- 
vertising to tackle “hot’’ questions. 

If the question deals with general 
policy, the council asks for opinions 
from the company president. If it’s 
sales policy the council wants the 
views of the sales executive. 

The council suggests these addi- 
tional uses of this plant-city adver- 
tising: Reprints can be used on 
bulletin boards, as employe leaflets, 
and mailed to opinion makers. 


HOW BIG..? 


RIDDER-JOHNS, 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 


the St.Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press are 
the Only Daily Papas 
Read by 90% 
351,000 people in 
the St. Pant A 8. C. 
city zone.” 


*Less than 10% of the people in the St. Paul 
City Zone read any other daily newspaper. 


INC.—National Representatives 


Wrigley Bldg. 


of the 


DETROIT ST. PAUL 
Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bldg 


—. 
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Last of Three Parts: 


The books listed here are only a 
few of many valuable writings which 
serve the broad interests of sales 
management. In selecting them, SM 
editors have aimed to include, with 
but few exceptions, only those books 
of more or less recent date and 
those which are, as of this date, still 
in print and available. 

SALES MANAGEMENT does _ not 
handle any orders for books. A list 
of all publishers of books in this 
bibliography, giving full names and 
addresses, is published at the end of 
the book list on page 113. Please send 
your orders directly to the publishers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT (a) General 


Basic Problems of Sales Management _ by 
Frank LaClave. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1945. 

The Dartnell Sales Manager's Handbook 
by J. C. Aspley. Published by 
The Dartnell Corp. 1945. 

Effective Sales Manuals. Published by The 
Dartnell Corp. 


Fundamentals of Sales Management by J. R. 
Doubman, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Published by S._ F. 
Crofts & Co, 1937. 

Guidebook to More Profitable Customer 
Meetings. Prepared and _ pub- 
lished by Automotive Advertis- 
ers’ Council. 1947. 

How to Conduct Conferences by Alfred 
M. Cooper. Published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 1946. 


How to Run a Sales Meeting by Edward 
J. Hegarty. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1944. 

Introduction to Sales Management by H. 
R. Tosdal. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine. 1940. 

Practical Sales Management by 
Simmons. Published by 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1946. 

Sales Administration Principles and Prob- 
lems by Bertrand R. Canfield. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1946. 

Sales Control by Quantitative 
by R. P. Eastwood. 
by Columbia 
1940. 


Sales Costs and Budgets. Published by The 
Dartnell Corp. 


Harry 
Pren- 


Methods 
Published 


University Press. 


Sales Engineering by Bernard Lester. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 1944, 

Sales Management by Herman C. Nolen, 
Associate Professor of Marketing, 
and Harold H. Maynard, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department 
of Business Organization, College 


A Current Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Salesmen 


of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co. 1940. 


Sales Management Guide by Herman C. 
Nolen. Volume II. Published by 
National Wholesale Druggists 
Association. 1942. 


Sales Management Trends and Practices. 
The 9th Dartnell Survey. Twelve 
sections covering: How Market 
Shifts Will Affect Your Sales Re- 
search as the Basis for Your Sales 
Program; Study of Intensive Sell- 
ing as Part of Post-War Sales 
Plan; Territory Reorganization 
and New Sales Control Methods; 
Plans for Recruiting and Train- 
ing New Salesmen; Rehabilitat- 
ing and Retraining Ex-Service 
Salesmen; Study of Trends in 
Salesmen’s Compensation Plans; 
Plans for Customer Reclamation 
and Control; Study of Selective 
Selling to Reduce Distribution 
Costs; Use of Sales Promotion in 
the Post-War Sales Program; 
Study of Relations Between Gov- 
ernment and Sales Management; 
The Place of Specialists in the 
Sales Organization. Published by 
The Dartnell Corp. 


Sales Meeting and Convention Plans. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp. 


Published 


Sales Portfolios and Visualizers. 
by The Dartnell Corp. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
(b) Selecting & Training Salesmen 


Building a Sales Training Plan by Edward 
J. Hegarty, Manager of Sales 
Training, Electric Appliance Di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1945. 

How to Select Better Salesmen by William 
Rados. Published by  Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1946. 


How to Train Supervisors by R. O. Beck- 
man. Published by Harper & 
Bros. 1940. 

The Preparation and Use of Visual Aids 
by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry 
Q. Packer. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1946. 

Rebuilding the Sales Staff by Saul Poliak. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1947. 

Sales Training Practices by J. C. Aspley. 
The 6th Dartnell Survey. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp. 


Salesmen for Tomorrow—How to Select and 
Train Them by David R. Osborne, 
Training Director, The Stude- 
baker Corp., past president, Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training 


enone solo” 


“April Fool, J. W.!” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THESE NYLON 
BRUSHES TURN OVER 
FAST 


This (snt Gibberish / 


It’s a Hardware Jobber’s Salesman 
selling goods... for you 


Yes, for you... if you tell him about your wood 
screws, red paint, door hinges, nylon brushes, or what 
have you? He’s got a date with an order everywhere 
he goes, because he does more than sell— he helps 
dealers buy! 

This man, who could be selling for you, is one of 
7,000 Jobbers’ Salesmen, representing 510 Hardware 
Wholesalers, who call regularly on upwards of 30,000 
retail hardware dealers. You can meet him at the 
“main entrance” to this 1'%-billion-dollar hardware 
market by advertising in Hardware Age... for more 


NET PAID CIRCULATIO 


The only 100% wholly voluntary, paid-in-advance trade 
circulation in the national hardware field. Renewal per- 
centage 86.99%. 


Say the word and a Hardware Age representative will call 
and present additional facts regarding the billion-dollar 
Hardware Market. 73 


Hardware Age 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


A CHILTON (@) PUBLICATION 
@® * Charter Member * @ 
100 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


APRIL 1, 1947 


than 5,300 executives, buyers and salesmen in the firms 
that do 100% of the wholesale hardware business pay 
in advance to receive Hardware Age every two 
weeks. In addition, you will reach more than 19,400 
retail dealers and their salesmen, who also voluntarily 
subscribe to Hardware Age. 

You tell a// of them about your merchandise when 
you call regularly with Hardware Age! You'll be in 
good company, for 90% of the firms who tell and sell 
the national hardware market use Hardware Age — 
more than 50% exclusively. 


ON MARCH 13-—-33,012 


Executives. Published by Harper 
& Bros. 1945, 

The Scientific Selection of Salesmer by J. L. 
Rosenstein. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1944. 

Setting Up a Sales Training Program. 
Published by The Dartnell Corp. 

Successful Sales Training by Eugene Dyn- 
ner. Published by Advertising 
Publications, Inc. 1945. 

Tests in Selecting Salesmen. Published by 
The Dartnell Corp. 

Training Procedure by Frank Cushman, 
Consultant in Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1940. 

Using Films in Sales Programs. Published 
by The Dartnell Corp. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
(c) Sales Promotion 


Methods of Sales Promotion by K. S. How- 
ard. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1940. 

Sales Promotion in the Textile Industry 
by James C. Cumming. Published 
by Fairchild Publications Co. 
1946. 

Sales Promotional Campaigns and Contents. 
Published by The Dartnell Corp. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
(d) Salesmanship 


Essentials of Selling. Edited by Charles 
W. Lewis, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Rochester. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1945. 

Finding the Prospect and Getting the Inter- 
view by Charles B. Roth. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1946. 

Fundamentals of Selling by R. G. Walters 
and J. W. Wingate. Published 
by South-Western Publishing Co. 
1942. 

Helping People Buy by Eugene Whitmore. 
Published by Dartnell Corp. 1940. 

How to Be a Top-Flight Salesman by G. B. 
Spencer. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 1940. 

How to Sell Successfully by Neal Bow- 
man. Published by The Author. 
1944, 

How to Sell by Telephone by Earl Pre- 
vette. Published by Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. 1941. 

The Knack of Selling Yourself by James T. 
Mangan. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corp. 

Money-Making Salesmanship by Michael 
Gross. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1945, 

My Adventures in Selling by Saunders 
Norvell. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corp. 

1,000 Sales Points by J. George Frederick. 
Published by The Business Bourse. 
1941. 

“Press On" by Col. T. Russ Hill. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp. 

Principles of Selling by Howard K. Nixon. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1942. 

Proceedings of the Clinic on Salesmanship 
Training March 1946, Research 
Bureau of Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 1946. 
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Road to a Sale Through Personal Efficiency 
and Salesmanship by P. B. Armold. 
Published by Armold Book Co. 
1940. 

The Road to Salesmanship by James H. 
W. Welch, Jr., Sales Manager, 
James O. Welch Co. Published 
by The Ronald Press Co. 1946. 

Sales Portfolios and Visualizers. Report No. 
550. Published by The Dartnell 
Corp. 1947. 

Salesmanship by Charles H. Fernald, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Ar- 
kansas. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1942. 

Salesmanship by Carl B. Strand. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 1942. 

Salesmanship and Type of Selling by J. R. 
Doubman, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Published by F. S. Crofts 
& Co. 1939. 

Salesmanship Applied by Paul W. Ivey. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1937. 

Salesmanship: Practices and Problems by B. 
R. Canfield. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1940. 

“Sam Vining's Selling Slants" by Vernon 
E. Vining, Director of Department 
Store Sales, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. 

Secrets of Closing Sales by Charles B. 


Roth. Published by Prentice-H a\l, 
Inc. 1939. 

Selling by Earl G. Blackstone. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 1942. 

Selling As a Career by David R. Osborn 
Published by The Dartnell C 
1944. 

Selling Is Like That! by Vic Ekdahl. lub. 
lished by Chick Hart, Multi-Lerter 
Co., Inc. 1941. 

Selling to Today's Customer by Natalie 
Kneeland, Louise Bernard and 
Gerald B. Tallman. Published 
by Ginn & Co. 1942. 

Shakespeare the Salesman by William B 
Burruss. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corp. 

A Short Course in Salesmanship by J. C. 
Aspley. Published by The Dart- 
nell Corp. 

A Short Course in Salesmanship by Harold 
M. Haas, Head of College of 
Business Administration, Rider 
College. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1940. 

Sizzlemanship by Elmer Wheeler. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1940. 

So You're Going to Sell by Donald B. 
Tansill. Published by Garden 
City Publishing Co., Inc. 1942. 

Strategy in Selling by J. C. Aspley. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp. 

Streamline Your Selling by Merrill O 
Maughan. Published by Olsen 
Publishing Co. 1942. 


Ps 


Telephone Sale: Rollin H. Stewart, Indianapolis distributor for 
Kaiser-Frazer, offers not one but two attractions for prospects. He 
gives them a ride (remember when y 
in a spanking new Frazer. Then, prospects can telephone—directl} 
from the Frazer—to family and friends and tell them all about it. 


ou used to get a demonstration ?) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PICTURE QUIZ: 


], Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds. because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!” 


4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds? 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


2, Goodinvestment! “Getting back 
$4 .for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.”’ 


5, Rainy day! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 


3, Plans for the future! ‘““Ten years 
from now, the money I’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 

Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way.. buy your bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Whether... 


* in your salesmen’s hands, 
it helps sell a full line 


* it paves the way for 
your salesmen’s calls 


* it gets orders for you 
between salesmen’s visits 


* or, it acts as 
a handy reference book 


Whatever its purpose . . . your cat- 
alog must do more than just supply 


information. It must SELL! 


It takes specialized creative skill; it 
takes the “know-how” that comes 
only with years of experience; it 
takes D. H. Ahrend Co., with its 55 


year record of creating advertising 
that sells. 


For real ‘‘sell,”’ let Ahrend skill de- 


sign and produce your next catalog 


.. and all your Direct Advertising. 


Write, or Call MU 4-3411 TODAY! 


DH. AMREND CO. 


333 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Success Through Salesmanship by J. M. 
Hill and R. G. Walters. Published 
by South-Western Publishing Co. 
1940. 

Successful Salesmanship by Paul W. Ivey, 

Professor of Merchandising, Uni- 

versity of Southern California. 

Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

1937. 


Successful Selling for the New Day (Pre- 
vious editions of this book were 
published under the title “A Prac- 
tical Course in Successful Sell- 
ing.”) by Harry Simmons. 
Published by Harper & Bros., 1944. 

Telephone Selling by N. A. Brisco. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1940. 


Tested Direct Selling by Elmer Wheeler 
and Edward W. Proctor, Jr., Vice- 
President, Guild Co., New York 
City. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1942, 


Tested Sentences That Sell by Elmer 
Wheeler, President, Tested Selling 
Institute, also copy advisor, Di- 
rect-Mail Advertising Association. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1937. 


Textbook of Salesmanship by Frederic A. 
Russell, Professor of Business Or- 
ganization, and Frank H. Beach, 
Assistant Professor of Business 
Organization and Operation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1941. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
(e) Compensation Methods 


Corporative Executives Compensation by 
George Thomas Washington, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Cornell University 
Law School; Member of the New 
York Bar and Federal Bar. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co. 
1942. 


Executives’ Salaries and Bonus Plans by John 
C. Baker, Associate Director of 
Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1938. 

Lincoln's Incentive System by James F. 
Lincoln, President, The Lincoln 
Electric Co. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1946. 


Salesmen's Auto Expense Allowances. Pub- 
lished by The Dartnell Corp. 1946. 


Salesmen's Compensation Plans. Publi-jied 
by The Dartnell Corp. 


Wage Incentives by J. K. Louden, Pro- 
duction Manager, Glass nd 
Closure Division, Armstrong ¢ rk 
Co. Published by John Wile. & 
Sons, Inc. 1944. 

Publications issued by: American Man. 

agement Association; Metropolitan | ife 

Insurance Co.; National Association of 

Cost Accountants; National Association 

of Tobacco Distributors, Inc.; National 

Management Council of the U. S. A.: 

U. S. Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 

Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT (f) Credits 


Commercial Credit and Collection Practice 
by Watrous H. Irons, Professor 
of Banking and Finance, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Published by 
The Ronald Press. 1942. 

Credit and Collection Principles and Prac- 
tice by Alfred F. Chapin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Finance, New 
York University. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1941. 

Credit and International Trade: How They 
Work in Practice by Barnard EI- 
linger. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co. 1935. 


Credits and Collections—Revised by Her- 
bert M. Diamond; Richard P. 
Ettinger, President, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.. Member of the New York 
Bar; David E. Golieb, Chairman, 
National Board of Governors, 
National Institute of Credit, Lec- 
turer on Finance, New York 
University. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1938. 

The Economics of Money, Credit and Bank- 
ing by F. Cyril James, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, McGill University. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co. 
1940. 

Give Credit—Get Your Money by Sam 
Anthony Ivey, Assistant Credit 
Manager, Louis Pizitz Dry Goods 
Co., Birmingham, Alabama. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co. 
1941, 

Money, Credit and Banking by Ray B. 
Westerfield, Professor of Political 
Economy, Yale University. In 
preparation. Published by The 
Ronald Press Co. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 

(gq) Premiums and Sales Contests 

How to Run Better Sales Contests by Max 
Zenn Kaufman. Published by 
Harper & Bros. 1946. 

Premium Advertising As a Selling Force 
by Frank H. Waggoner. Published 
by Harper & Bros. 1939. 


SELLING BY MAIL 


Dogs That Climb Trees by Henry Hoke. 
Published by Graphic Books, Inc. 
1946. 

Getting the Right Start in Direct Adver- 
tisingby Harrie A. Bell. Published 
by Graphic Books, Inc. 1946. 

How to Sell by Mail by Earle A. Buckley. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1938. 

The Reporter Study Course in Direct Mail 
Advertising. Published by Re- 
porter of Direct Mail Advertising. 
1940. 


The Science of Marketing by Mail by H. %, 
Buckley. Published by The Busi- 
ness Book House. 1941. 

Successful Mail Selling by Harold P. Pres- 
ton. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co. 1941. 


SELLING IN SPECIFIC FIELDS 


Appliance Advertising and Merchandising 
by R. E. Mangan. Published by 
Business News Publishing Co. 
1941. 

Detailing the Physician by T. H. Jones. 
Published by Pierson, Romaine 
Publishers, Inc. 1940. 

Selling Accident and Health Insurance 
by J. S. Miller. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1940. 

Selling Real Estate by S. L. McMichael. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1940. 

Selling Real Estate Today by Hebart Brady. 
Published by The Dartnell Corp. 
1940. 


TEACHERS’ 
BIGGEST BATTLE 
A FIGHT 


State Teachers Magazines are wad- 
ing right into the toughest fight 
in the history of education—a 
crusade to raise teachers’ pay. It's 
a fight for you, too, because edu- 
cation creates more wants, makes 
better markets and insures more 


jobs. 

Because STM fights first for teachers 
rights, ads in this magazine in- 
fluence 710,000 teachers, millions of 


home buying habits and 25 million 


students who are future buyers. 
REPRINTS of the entire Current Reading List for Salesmen and Sales Executives : ‘ ; 
Write: State Teachers Magazines, 


will be available from SM Readers’ Service Bureau. Price 25c. 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 
PUBLISHERS MENTIONED IN THIS CURRENT READING LIST: Renchian dantsted-s Dart taibesstiel Dit, 


\ my 
A S leachers 
a | | m Stale leachers 
Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
An association of 43 state teachers magazines 


American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
READY NOW.. 


York, N. Y. 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Peoria 
CONSUMER ANALYSIS 


American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(Milwaukee Type Survey) 


American Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, 703 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 

American Technical Society, The, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, III. 

Anderson, H. W., Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 

Antioch Press, The, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Appleton-Century Co., D., 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Armold Book Co., 617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ashwell, Thomas & Co., 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Automotive Advertisers’ Council, R. W. Case, Jr., President, Thermoid 
Co., Trenton 6, N. J. 


Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Barron’s, 40 New St., New York, N. Y. 

Bender, Matthew, & Co., Inc., 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Better Letters Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., The, 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bonnell Publications, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Bowman, Neal, 1447 Devereaux Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brookings Institution, The, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., The, 24th and N St, N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 

Business Book House, The, Box 112, Charlottsville, Va. 

Business Bourse, The, 80 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Business News Publishing Co., 5215-5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


__~ AH 


=. A Courtesy Copy to Advertisers and 
Agencies will be sent on request. 
Roy A. Pratt, Nat'l. Adv. Mgr. 


TEST CirTy, U.S.A.) 


c 
Callaghan & Co., 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. J 0 U R N A L: STA R 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Represented by WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc 
Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
Crofts, F. S. & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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No ‘Pot ’o Gold’ But 
Here’s $10,000 


We can’t offer you a ‘Pot ’o 
Gold’ but we can give you the 
chance to turn sales-ability into 
cash dollars. 


You’re good for $10,000 a 
year or more by associating 
yourself with a dynamic, rapid- 
fire national distributing firm 
handling an extensive line of 
quality housewares for dealers 
(including some jobber items). 
Repeat sellers found in our din- 
nerware, silverware, lamps, lug- 
gage, etc. 


You can’t miss, if you can sell. 
Well-priced merchandise that 
will be shipped rapidly, leaves 
buyers no option but to buy. 
Planned promotions to be regu- 
lar feature for buyer interest. 

Straight commissions’ with 
some exclusive territories now 
available. Write today for par- 
ticulars, if qualified. 


NATIONAL ABCO INDUSTRIES 


404 North Wells Chicago 10, Illinois 
- — = a ofan Th - 


HERE'S $300 
Your New Book of <= Postpaid 


OFFSET CUTOUTS 


BRAND NEW! Biggest $3.00 worth in advertis 
ing. 2200 headline display cutouts, usable as art. 
52 pages of ideas, expertly compiled and classi- 
fled, a rich source of inspiration and practical 
help, Unlimited type styles; attention getters, 
news announcers, quality emphasizers; style, con- 
struction, flavor and value headings; free offers; 
coupon heads; arrows, qenets. borders, etc., to- 
gether with classified lists of 1200 descriptive 
words use in advertising any type of product or 
service. Will return its cost many times in com- 
position and lettering sawngs. ORDER NOW. 
Postpaid, $3.00, returnable if not genuinely 
pleased. Compiled, copyrighted and published only 


"A. A. ARCHBOLD 


1209 S. Lake St. Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


National in Scope 
HENRY W. JAEGER 


460 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MU 6-3164 
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PUBLISHER'S LIST (Continued from page 113) 


Dartnell Corp., The, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
Day, John, Co., The, 2 West 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 
Daye, Stephen, Press, 105 E. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
Doniger & Rughley, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Dorset House, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Druggists’ Research Bureau, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
Dutton, E. P., & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


E 
Elmore, E. W., 4162 Charlene Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fairchild Publications Co., 8 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Foundation Press, Inc., The, 222 wW. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Funk, Wilfred, Inc., 1476 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
General Publishing Co., 60 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Graphic Books, Inc., 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Greenberg Publishers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 166 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Hart, Chick, Multi-Letter Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass. 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 16 North Harvard, 
Allston, Mass. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Harvard University School of Business, Division of Research, 38 Quincy 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Heath, D. C., & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hopper, Schuyler Co., The, 12 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Holt, Henry, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


i 
Index Publishing Co., 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Inland Press, Inc., The, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Institute of Distribution, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
International Labor Office, 3450 Drummond St., Montreal, Canada 
Iowa State College Press, The, Ames, Ia. 

Irwin, Richard D., Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 470 W. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


* 
Knopf, Alfred A., Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L 


Labor Relations Institute, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Lippincott, J. B., Co., Inc., 227-231 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


McBride, Robert M., & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
McKay, David, Co., 604 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Midland Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Association of Cost Accountants, 385 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


| 
National Association of Tobacco Distributors, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York 


17, N. Y. 
National Management Council of U. S. A., 347 Madison Ave., New | 

York 17, N. Y. 
National Planning Association, 800 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. oun 
National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. All sizes. Quick dellvtout. Write 
National Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. many times thet’ 


National Underwriter Co., The, 99 John St., New York, N. Y. 


— Druggists’ Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, | GLENFIELD UST kt 
+ Be EET, 
Newark Public Library, Business Branch, 34 Commerce St., Newark 2, 54 DL WITT Se 
N. J. 


° |g YY - “uy yy 
Olsen Publishing Co., 501 Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. “4; Vb fifa | 


MINNEAP 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. OLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


P 

Packaging Catalog Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Park College Press, Parkville, Mo. 

Pierson, Romaine Publishers, Inc., 99 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. | 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Printers’ Ink, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Public Relations Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York, | 

2 

Putnam’s, G. P., Sons, 2 West 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. | 
| 
} 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


MORE THAN | 
500,000 SUNDAY, | 
400,000 DAILY | 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ronald Press Co., The, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 


, Do you have a 


Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. product that fits 
Schuyler Hopper Co., The, 12 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


the 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 201-203 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio | BAKING INDUSTRY? 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


} 

| See Bakers Weekly's offer 
of market analysis on page 
7 99, this issue, Sales Man- 


agement. 
Twentieth Century Fund, The, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. | 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., Investment Bldg., 


Se Sere “WHERE DO YOU GO from NO?” 


University Lithoprinters, Inc., 54 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. by Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 
University of North Carolina Press, The, Chapel Hill, N. C. hn tupertant cow beck os the tue takin of 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. two-fisted selling. A ‘‘must’’ in every sales training 


ee ‘ ‘ . program. Twelve chapters and a special index of 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. memorable epigrams on selling and advertising. Over 
200 pages of stimulating ideas. Write today for 
y Special Pre-Publication Quantity Offer. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


w | SELL BY MAIL 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


ET this successful mail order advertising agency 


Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. : show you how to, vet live leads and direct orders 
Wilson, H. W., Co., The, 950-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. ja oe I 


advertising. Quick, cheap, sure. Get leads— j 
then walk in and close sale. For instructions 


Y without obligation write 
: ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 24-B West 48th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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Who’s Reading What Grocery Trade Paper in the 
World's Greatest Market? 


In January, 1946, the Cooperative Audit of Food Distribution began a con- 


tinuing reader-interest study among independent retail grocers in the New 


York Metropolitan Area (50-mile zone) to determine what grocery trade pa- 


pers they received and read regularly. 


This continuing study was completed last December, having made a com- 


plete cross section of the entire market and having interviewed nearly 30% 


of all the retail grocers in the area. 


Here's what Cooperative Audit found from this year's study in Manhattan, 


Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and the Suburban area: 


Number of Independent Stores Checked .............. 6,566 
Number Reading Some Trade Paper Regularly... -—-—-—s—«s—« 3,906 


Comparative Coverage of 3,906 Regular Readers of Trade Papers 


Grocer-Graphic 2,511 64.3%, 
Progressive Grocer 823 21.0%, 
National Grocers Bulletin 467 11.9% 
Super Market Merchandising 67 01.7% 
Voluntary & Cooperative Groups Magazine 50 01.2%, 
Miscellaneous | ,403 35.9%, 


GROCER- GRAPHIC 


BILL 
BROTHERS 


The Newspaper of the ZPUBLICATION\, New York Food Market 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 


CCA 333 North Michigan Ave. . 15 East De La Guerra St. NB Dg 
Chicago 1, Ill. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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Selling Slants 
For 


Men's Wear 


DOORWAY TO SALES . . . Paul McCobb created these arresting men's wear displays 
for Men's Fashion Guild, as examples of new trends in merchandising via show 
windows. They embody special designs for racks, use of pictures to lend interest. 


DEPARTURE ... from the mundane. Here's another idea for a man's window. NO CLUTTER ... in this window built around acces- 


Note the realistic mannequins. This set was actually inexpensive to set up. sories. The merchandise is aided by clever props. 


TWO SIMPLE IDEAS .. . but a far cry from 
the old-style window fixtures, are demon- 
strated here. Left, geometric and tubular 
designs. Below, "picture merchandise display. 


WASHINGTON SO." 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for April, 1947 


The increases in dollar volume of 
retail sales and services as compared 
with 1939 seem to have reached al- 
most a plateau, with the monthly 
change becoming ever narrower. This 
month’s estimated gain over the same 
1939 month is 140% (index number 
240), which isn’t far different from 
the 1946 year’s gain of 129% over 
1939. 


The big gains continue largely in 
the West and South, with the follow- 
ing 15 cities leading the city index: 
San Diego, Calif., 410.2; Fresno, 
Calif., 397.3; San Jose, Calif., 391.0; 
Tucson, Ariz., 384.5; Miami, Fla., 
383.1; Wichita, Kan., 373.0; To- 
peka, Kan., 368.7; San Bernardino, 
Calif., 360.5 ; Oakland, Calif., 345.2; 
Ogden, Utah, 345.2; Phoenix, Ariz., 
345.0; Albuquerque, N. M., 340.8; 
Aberdeen, S. D., 332.0; Pasad: na, 
Calif., 330.0; Columbus, Ga., 327.0; 
South Bend, Ind., 325.3. 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 


activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureaus of the 
Censu , but also receipts from busi- 
mess service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, ‘‘City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 
figures in the second column above 


should be localized. 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A guide 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining where drives 


As a special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure is 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the Nation. The 
third column, ‘$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and serty- 
ices estimate for the same month 4s is 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec- 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre- 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
a gain or total size of mar- 
et as compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? It 
the ‘City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939. 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 


2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? If the 
“City-National Index” is above 100, 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
National as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar expendi- 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex- 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re- 
tail sales and services are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management, 
Inc. ) 


jv Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1947) 
City 
City Natl $§ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


240.0 100.0 10,350.00 
Alabama 
vv Birmingham ....... 276.3 115.1 29.35 
es 262.5 109.4 9.50 
sv Montgomery ....... 253.0 105.4 7.95 
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Alexander Graham Bell and the telephone .. . 
a single thought. Hempstead Town and the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star are like that, one 


virtually a synonym for the other. 


The Review-Star, too, pioneered a new medium 
of communication. First. daily on Long Island 
proper, it blazed a trail for local news into the 


many thousand Hempstead Town homes. Proof 


Leading N. Y. State’s High-Spot Cities is a habit 
with Hempstead Town. In April eleventh consecu- 
tive month in lead, retail sales forecast was 185.7% 
above April, 1939; 19.0% above national average. 
Dollar volume for April $28,240,000. 


NASSAU DAILY REVIEW-STAR 


4 ne \ - 


how indispensably it serves readers and adver- 


tisers appears in Media Records 50 Leading 
Newspapers in 1946. There the Review-Star 
ranks second among evening newspapers in 
financial linage . . . local banks and trust com- 
panies (most cost-conscious of advertisers) testi- 
fying this newspaper gets results from financially 


able Hempstead Towners. 


THEY GO 
TOGETHER 


Published daily except Sunday, 5c a copy ®© HEMPSTEAD 
TOWN, L. L, N. Y. @ Executive Offices: Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. @ National Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta. 


Current 


Effective 


$324,840,000 


Retail Sales 


~ $207,520, 000 


Sales Management 


“Special Representative 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Western Norty Carotina 


A State Within A State” 


490,013 PEOPLE 


ANNUAL BUYING INCOME 


$293, 708, 000 


Tue Asheville Citizen and 
The Asheville Times thoroughly, effectively 
20-county market. 


no other combination of 
newspapers, can do this for you! 


other newspaper, 


For market information, address: 


ROY PHILIPS 


Advertising Director 


Representatives: 


THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


CITIZEN-TIMES Junday- 


HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 118) 
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City 
N al 


RETAIL 


(SM Forecast for 


Arizona 

vv Tucson . 
v& Phoenix 
Arkansas 
sv Fort Smith 


Little Rock .. 


California 


vy Fresno 
yy San Jose . 


¢ Oakland. ...... 
Pasadena 


vy Berkeley 


s& Stockton 


vy Santa Barbara 
’ San Francisco 


Sacramento 


Coterade 


i er . 


Colorado Springs 


Pueblo 


Connecticut 


‘- Stamford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport ...... 


New Haven 


Waterbury . 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


vv San Diego ............ 


s¢ San Bernardino .. 


vy Long Beach . 


Los Angeles . 


City 


384.5 
345.0 


274.6 


. 234.4 


410.2 
397.3 
391.0 
360.5 


. 345.2 
. 330.0 


323.2 


. 315.0 
. 310.1 


300.0 
253.6 
242.1 
230.3 


220.4 


District of Columbia 


Washington . 


Florida 
‘e Miami 
ve Tampa 
v¥ Jacksonville 


Georgie 

¢ Columbus 
fe Macon 
Yr Atlanta 
vy Albany 
vy Savannah . 
‘’° Augusta 
Hawaii 
Y Honolulu 


Idaho 


vy Boise . 


Illinois 

3% Rockford 

ye Peoria 
Chicago 


East St. Louis 


225.4 


383.1 


vom 325.1 
. 272.0 
Yy St. Petersburg ..... 


265.2 


. 327.0 
. 309.2 
. 305.0 
. 268.5 
. 267.4 


252.1 


300.0 


. 299.0 


297.5 
246.7 


. 224.2 


221.3 


Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline 
Springfield 


. 215.1 
212.0 


160.2 
143.7 


114.4 
97.7 


170.9 
169.7 
162.9 
150.2 
143.8 
137.5 
134.7 
131.2 
129.2 
125.0 
105.7 
100.9 

96.0 


$ 
Index Index Millions 


8.63 
18.00 


4.54 
10.45 


42.12 
23.34 
18.82 
10.71 
66.08 
19.55 
30.00 
10.33 


250.15 


11.85 

6.45 
94.50 
19.82 


46.07 
5.40 
5.16 


7.50 
24.35 
16.56 
19.23 

9.14 


15.00 


87.50 


45.00 
15.77 
22.24 

7.75 


8.15 
8.34 
56.20 
2.94 
9.79 
6.76 


45.50 


6.78 


13.63 
15.55 


365.00 


5.86 


8.54 
9.17 


Indiana 


vy South Bend ...... 


yy Fort Wayne 


ye Gary . —— 
yy Evansville .......... 


Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


lowa 


vr Sioux City ............ 
yy Des Moines ......... 
yy Cedar Rapids ..... 


Davenport 


Kansas 

< Wichita 

vy Topeka 

vy Kansas City 


Kentucky 


yy Lexington . 


¥ Louisville ........... 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 
Shreveport 


‘4 
. 
Maine 


- ¥ Bangor 
vv Lewiston-Auburn 
. 216.5 


Portland 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


¢ Holyoke 


de New Bedford es 


Fall River . 
Worcester 
Springfield . 
Lowell ........ 
Boston 


Michigan 
vy Lansing... 
x Battle Creek 


¥ Jackson nes an 


x > Flint 


wv Grand Rapids ay 


Kalamazoo 
Detroit. ........ 
Saginaw 
Bay City 
Muskegon 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis ........... 
eae 


Duluth 
Mississippi 
yy Jackson ....... 


Missouri 


vv Kansas City ........ 
xx St. Joseph ........... : 


Springfield 


St. Louis . rane : 


Montana 


x Great Falls ........... 
| EE 


Nebraska 


tees 5 
SS carnations: 
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City 


373.0 


. 368.7 
293.6 


253.6 
250.0 


. 237.0 
. 220.2 


. 256.0 


252.2 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1947 
City 

Nal j 
Index Index Millions 


135.5 
117.9 
109.5 
105.7 
98.1 
90.7 


127.6 


106.0 
104.5 
99.4 
84.6 


105.5 
102.6 


109.7 
87.5 


15.42 
12.31 
10.70 


95.00 


14.53 
7.08 
7.63 

19.15 

20.72 


8.89 


163.50 


8.67 
4.93 
4.76 


68.55 
39.66 
10.25 


9.50 


60.00 
7.68 
9.18 

75.92 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1947) (SM Forecast for April, 1947) 
City City 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


SELLING 


Neveda 


4 Reno . 322.0 134.2 


New Hampshire 
Manchester .... 


New Jersey 


‘ Paterson 


> Elizabeth 
CAE ca 
Trenton ee 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 


New Mexico 
7 Albuquerque ..... 


now York 


‘Hempstead Tsp. 2 
s+ Binghamton ............ 
/- Niagara Falls ...... 
Schenectady 
Troy 
Rochester 
Jamestown 
Elmira 
Syracuse 
New York 
Albany . 
Buffalo 
Utica 


North Carolina 


Asheville. .......... 
% Durham 
> Winston-Salem 
‘7 Charlotte 
‘° Greensboro 


Raleigh 


North Dakota 


yy Grand Forks 
~ Fargo 


Ohio 

vv Akron 

vy Warren 

Dayton 

7” Toledo 

» Cleveland 
Zanesville 
Canton ; 
Columbus .......... 
Cincinnati 
Youngstown ....... 
Springfield .............. 
Steubenville . 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City... 


Oregon 
oy Salem 
ww Portland 


Pennsylvania 

9 York 

Ww Chester 

Ke Erie 
Alto ia : 
Allentown . 
Wilkes-Barre 
John frown 
ane aster . 
ittshburgh 
Beth! a 
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Index Index Mfellions 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Philadelphia . 
Harrisburg 
Williamsport 
Reading. ............ 
Scranton. .......... 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket . 
Providence 


.. 212.2 


203.3 
. 202.7 
. 190.2 
. 184.5 


South Carolina 


yy Spartanburg 
ve Greenville... 
x Charleston 

se Columbia 


South Dakota 


ty Aberdeen 

ve Sioux Falls 

) *- a4 
Tennessee 

vv Knoxville . 
yy Memphis 

ve Nashville .... 
‘¢ Chattanooga 


Venes 


Je Waco ‘ 

ve Fort Worth 

+ El Paso ......... 

yr Houston 

x Dallas 

vr San Antonio 

s< Amarillo 

vy Beaumont 

¥e Wichita Falls 

‘¢ Corpus Christi 

sv Austin 
Galveston 


Utah 
ve Ogden 
Salt Lake City 
Vermont 
Burlington 


Virginia 

> Portsmouth 
Norfolk 

‘ Richmond 


vv Newport News 


vr Roanoke 
Lynchburg 


Washington 


’ Tacoma 
ty Seattle 
x Spokane 


West Virginia 

vy Huntington 
Charleston 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 
i Madison 

‘’° Milwaukee 
vy Green Bay 
yy Sheboygan . 
vy La Crosse 
‘¢ Superior 

yy Manitowoc 


Wyoming 


yy Cheyenne . 


. 296.1 
. 296.0 
295.5 
293.6 
291.4 
290.0 
280.3 
. 276.2 
266.3 
264.0 
261.2 
. 205.3 


88.4 
84.7 
84.5 
79.3 
76.9 


129.2 
114.7 
111.1 
103.3 


120.8 
111.3 
108.4 


105.3 
94.0 
79.4 


114.2 
111.2 
110.3 
108.4 
103.0 
101.9 
100.0 


172.45 
10.88 
5.00 
10.55 
10.95 


4.30 
30.00 


BEVERAGES? 


New customers for your 
“something to drink”’ live 
right here in Rhode 
Island’s populous plus 
market. 


Make your sales to 
Woonsocket’s _ thirstiest, 
buyingest people through 
the ONE paper that pro- 
vides 99.3% coverage of 
this rich market. For oa 


good buy, use the— 


Woonsocer 


Island’s 
PLUS 


MARKET 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


55% MORE 


Home Delivered 


CIRCULATION 
THAN ALL 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEWSPAPERS 
Combined! 


Cheste Y 
Cimies 


ALFRED G. HILL, Publisher oe 
EANES, General Manager 

DON McKAY, Local Advertising Manager 
Nationally Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 


c. 


I. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


A “laboratory course” in latest and 
most successful newspaper promotion 
techniques will comprise the pro- 
gram of the 1947 N. N. P. A. Pro- 
motion Managers’ Convention, to be 
held April 7, 8 and 9 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. In 
addition to the Nation’s newspaper 
promotion men, it is announced that 
publishers, circulation managers and 
others concerned with newspaper pro- 
motion problems are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The program, an intensive survey 
of latest tested methods for building 
circulation, advertising and prestige, 
has been arranged by a committee of 
newspaper promotion experts headed 
by Mel Barker, The Chicago Times, 
and including Pierre Martineau, the 
Chicago Tribune; Ivan Veit, The 
New York Times; Lloyd Berg, The 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tri- 
bune; Court Conlee, The Milwaukee 
Journal; Raoul Blumberg, The 
Washington Post. Reservations may 
be made through convention chair- 
man, Jerry Byrnes, Chicago Tribune, 
or the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Winners in a national competition 
conducted by Wallaces’ Farmer and 


“BOLD BUCCANEER Looking for His New 
Boss"—In Cy Hungerford's "My Best Car- 
toons of 1946." For free copy, write Public 
Relations Dept., Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


lowa Homestead for the best edi- 
torials of 1946 interpreting the farm- 
er to the city have been chosen by a 
jury of five nationally prominent 
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gency Newy 


agricultural leaders. Objectives of the 
contest were to stimulate interest in 
the problem of increasing city under- 
standing of farm problems and, 
secondarily, to direct attention to the 
importance of the market served by 
the farm papers. The contest was 


PAUL A. SCHRADER, succeeding 
Dowsley Clark, is the new manag- 
ing editor of The Toledo Blade. 


limited to metropolitan newspapers of 
general circulation in cities with a 
population of 300,000 or more. Nearly 
50 editorials were submitted by news- 
papers from coast to coast. A bronze 
plaque for first place goes to The 
Milwaukee Journal for an editorial 
written by Paul Ringler who receives 
a cash prize of $500. Blue ribbon 
awards were made to The Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune for 
an editorial written by Erwin Kieck- 
hefer and to The Indianapolis News 
for an entry submitted by editorial 
director John W. Hillman, each 
writer receiving a $250 cash award. 


The competition will be repeated in 
1947. 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, 
Hempstead Town, L. I., N. Y., has 
begun a new phase in the editing of 
its recently inaugurated daily “Teen- 
Age” feature by playing host to 
groups of high school students who 
write, edit and lay-out the section. 
This schedule will eventually embrace 
26 high schools. The students work 
under the supervision of Miss Betty 
Sherman Paterson, Review-Star 
‘“‘Teen-Age” editor. Educators and 
parents have endorsed this new Re- 
view-Star activity and reader interest 
has reached the stage where the news- 
paper is having difficulty restricting 
the material to two pages. 


The Scrantonian and The Tribune, 
Scranton, Pa., are piping music into 
the composing room, engraving, ster. 
eotype and mailing departments, and 
press room. Likewise, the McClatchy 
Newspapers announce that a wired 
industrial music system, which was 
installed in four departments of The 
Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Cal. 
some time ago as an experiment, wil] 
be extended to all departments of the 
newspaper on a permanent basis. The 
employes themselves voted  over- 
whelmingly in favor of “music while 
you work” in a questionnaire dis- 
tributed among those in the editorial 
department, the business office, the 
composing room and the press room 
—the testing ground. 


Arrangements have been concluded 
and contracts signed for the delivery 
of complete RCA Television studio 
and broadcasting equipment to sta- 
tion WIMJ, the television station 
of The Milwaukee Journal. 


MAGAZINES 


A national contest to beautify and 
improve American cities and indus- 


DAVID H. HEDLEY, former head 
of The Philadelphia Record, is 
appointed the promotion man- 
ager of Cosmopolitan magazine. 


trial sites has been announced by 
Better Homes &§ Gardens magazine. 
Termed the “Fourth More Beautiful 
American Competition,” its purpose 
is “to reawaken Americans to the 
need of beautifying our country after 
4 years of war-born neglect.” Clean- 
liness will go hand-in-hand _with 
beauty, say the publication officials. 
The competition is open to any CIVIC, 
religious, fraternal, or other group, 
and offers $6,100 in prizes to two 
divisions: community and industrial. 
The contest, now on, runs to October 
1, 1948. 


Effective with the April issue, the 
six-year-old Knickerbocker WW eekly 
will be published as a monthly and 
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will be known as The Knickerbocker. 
Subscription price is reduced from $5 
to $2. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Announcement of a new award in 
the field of industrial advertising has 
been made in statements from the 
ofices of James H. McGraw, Jr., 
president of The McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., and W. Lane Witt, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Made possible 
through a special grant by the pub- 
lishing company, it will be presented 
annually to that one of N. I. A. A.’s 
25 chapters throughout the United 
States and Canada which, in the 
opinion of the award committee, has 
made “the most valuable contribution 
to the advancement of industrial ad- 
vertising as a constructive force for 
economic and social progress” during 
the preceding 12 months. To be 
known as The McGraw-Hill Award, 
it will consist of a suitable certificate 
and $1,000. 

The award will be formally estab- 
lished at N. I. A. A.’s Silver Anni- 
versary Conference to be held June 
15-18 in Milwaukee where the Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1922. At that 


time a booklet, now in preparation, 


will be available to all N. I. A. A. 


members explaining McGraw-Hill’s 
purpose in creating the award, out- 
lining the scope of activity which 


SAM COOK SINGER opens his 
own office this month as consul- 
tant to  pubiications, 
turers and advertising agencies. 


manufac- 


chapters may enter in the contest, 
and giving regulations governing its 
administration which are _ decided 


upon by N. I. A. A. 


Pacific Poultryman, Seattle, Wash., 
has been purchased by the Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. The 


Pacific Edition of Poultry Tribune 
will be merged with the Poultryman, 
which will be located in Palo Alto, 
Calif. The new combined publication 
will serve the States of Washington, 


Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona. 

* 
Last November, Design News 


made its debut as a product type 
magazine in the design and engi- 
neering field. It is issued monthly 
in a novel 11% by 11% inch square 
shape on a controlled basis to 19,000 
designers and engineers. Publisher of 
Design News is Thomas A. Rogers, 
who spent 11 years on McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company’s Product Engi- 
neering, before founding Rogers 
Publishing Co., Detroit, to publish 
his. first magazine. Editor of Design 
News is John Haydock, formerly 
executive editor, 4merican Machinist. 
The initial issue of Design News 
carried 20 advertisers, mainly of in- 
dustrial products. The March issue 
of 36 pages, up 10 pages from No- 
vember, carries 46 advertisers. 


TELEVISION 


The Federal Communications 


| 
| The Seattle Post-Iintelligencer 
Has The Largest Circulation 


EVER Attained By ANY 


| Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
| 


» 273,594) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


* Sunday Circulation — ABC 
Publisher's Statement, Sept. 30, 1946 


And tale gorrp Gf 
Yt VL 1, 
| 


JUDGING .. 


. To select the winners of The Fifth Business Paper Advertising 


Competition sponsored by The Associated Business Papers (left to right) George 
J. Callos, E. L. Beisser and Everett Addoms help judge the 912 campaigns sub- 
mitted. Awards to winners will be presented at Chicago Industrial Advertising 
Association, Monday, May !2, by M. A. Williamson, president of the A. B. P. 


Commission has finally denied the 
petition of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System for approval of the stand- 
ards proposed by the network to per- 
mit commercial operation of color 
television stations on the basis of the 
sequential system it has developed. 
Explaining why Columbia’s_ color 
system may not be offered to the 
public in competition with other 
systems, while more perfect systems 
may be developed within the foresee- 
able future, the commission states: 

“The answer lies in the nature of 
television and the fact that there are 
not enough frequencies available in 
the 480 to 920 megacycle band for 
more than one color television 
system. . . ‘a 

J. R. Poppele, president of Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Association, or- 
ganization of the black and white 
proponents, commented, ‘The public 
can expect the production and manu- 
facture of television receivers to be 
accelerated greatly and the number 
of applicants for commercial black 
and white television stations to be in- 
creased materially during the next 
few months.” 

s 

Auspiciously timed, a _ two-day 
‘Television Institute,” consisting of 
panels, seminars and luncheons, is an- 
nounced for April 14-15, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. Or- 
ganized by The Televiser magazine, 
the institute will include among its 
speakers Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
RCA; Paul Mowrey, national tele- 
vision director, ABC Television; Dr. 
T. D. Goldsmith, Allen B. DuMont 
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Laboratories, Inc.; Harry Mackey 
and Charles J. Durban, U. S. Rubber 
Co.; Irwin A. Shane, publisher, and 
Judy Dupuy, editor, The Televiser; 
J. R. Poppele, president, Television 
Broadcasters Association; Ralph K. 
Austrian, president, RKO ‘Television 
Corp. Over 500 advertising, television 
and radio executives are expected to 
attend. Representatives from retail- 
ing, education and the film industry 
also will be present. Beside the panels 
and seminars, plans are set for prod- 
uct demonstration by set manufac- 
turers before over 1,000 radio re- 
tailers. 


RADIO 

Plans for early formation of a 
Broadcasters’ Advisory Council to 
improve radio’s service to the public 
under the structure of a free radio 
in the United States, have been pro- 
posed to a representative group of 
broadcasters, agencies, and sponsors 
during a recent meeting held in New 
York City. Recommending that the 
broadcasting industry form a_non- 
profit, non-political cooperative group, 
a previously appointed committee 
composed of Frank Stanton, president 
of Columbia Broadcasting System; 
F. B. Ryan, Jr., president of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc.; Charles G. 
Mortimer, vice-president of General 
Foods, listed three specific proposed 
functions: ‘1. An information activ- 
ity designed, on the one hand, to in- 
form broadcasters about the public 
attitudes and their obligations to 
serve the public interest through im- 
proved service to radio listeners. 2 


The development and recommenda- 
tion of standards of practice for com- 
mercial broadcasting. 3. A program 
of continuing research into public 
acceptance of broadcasting.” 

To carry out its proposals, the 
temporary three-man group urged im- 
mediate appointment of a committee 
on organization and finance whose 
duties would be to define the organ- 
ization’s structure, and to devise an 
equitable plan for its support. 

Named as members of this com- 
mittee are Edgar Kobak, chairman, 
president of Mutual Broadcasting 
System; Niles Trammell, president 
National Broadcasting Co.; Clair 
McCollough, president, WGAL, 
Lancaster, Pa.; I. R. Lounsberry, 
executive vice-president, WGR, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, 
president, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; 
Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young 
& Rubicam, Inc.; Robert F. Elder, 
vice-president, Lever Bros. ; Donovan 
B. Stetler, advertising 
Standard Brands. 

Also named were two advisory 
committees. Frederic R. Gamble, 
chairman, president, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies; ]us- 


director, 


HALSEY V. BARRETT is the new 
promotion manager of Columbia 
Broadcasting System Television. 


tin Miller, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters; Paul Bb. 
West, president, Association National 
Advertisers, will function as an ad- 
visory committee on association and 
industry relations. The second ad- 
visory committee will function on 
legal questions and is composed ot 
Isaac W. Digges, chairman, A. N. -\.; 
George Link, A. A. A. A.; Don F. 
Petty, N. A. B.; A. L. Ashby, Julius 
F. Brauner and Joseph A. \cDon- 
ald for the networks. 
& 

“The families that returned their 
ballots in Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau’s survey of radio station audi- 
ences vary little from all radio 1m- 
ilies with respect to the stations 1¢) 
report listening to one or more *“!s 
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gave? 


MILLION 
DOLLARS’ 
WORTH 


\ 


EASTERN REGIONAL NFSE SALES MEETING 


APRIL 24th-25th, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New sales ideas, old sales ideas with spanking new twists, tested ideas, 
practical ideas—the kind of ideas you'll turn into profits in your own 
business. Only way to get ’em for keeps is to be. on the spot at the 
Eastern Regional NFSE 2-Day meeting in Rochester, N.Y., on April 24th 
and 25th. It’s a jamboree packed with sales and merchandising analy- 
ses, appraisals and discussions by some of America’s top business ex- 
ecutives on the present and future of markets and men. Registrations 
are fast approaching the limit of facilities. Best write today to: Eastern 
Regional Sales Conference, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


“Toe reply See ‘ i 


an EXTRA MEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS ?? 


Practical, confidential help (én 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 


~wouwweweweweeeerrrerwrrrwrrrrrvrrrreererwwewwwwwwwrreeeees 


An opportunity for an 
experienced Sales Promotion 
man. 


A manufacturer selling industrial equip- 
ment nationally direct to user has an 
opening for a sales promotion man who 
can handle a tough job and grow with 
it. 


The man we want is around 35 to 40 
years of age. He is a successful sales- 
man and is probably now employed as 
an assistant to a top flight sales ex- 
ecutive. 


He is an organizer and can supervise 
all sales department functions, train per- 
sonnel, write bulletins and other promo- 
tional material and supervise advertising. 
He is an able correspondent and force- 
ful public speaker. 


He has had some experience in procur- 
ing and interpreting market data and 
establishing sales quotas. 


He is prepared to spend most of his 
time during the first year or two on 
the Pacific Coast and to travel when 
necessary. 


To the man who can qualify we offer 
a substantial starting salary and an ex- 
cellent opportunity to increased earn- 
ings when his sales and executive ability 
have been demonstrated. 


Apply by letter giving complete edu- 
cational and employment history and 
enclose a recent photograph. List refer- 
ences whom we may contact. A per- 
sonal interview will be arranged if ap- 
plication and investigation warrant. 


Box 2425 Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue—New York 16, N. Y. 


a week,” Alfred Politz says as a re- 
sult of an independent sample evalu- 
ation study. He had the counsel of 
several other prominent research 
authorities, including Dr. W. Ed- 
wards Deming, whose recommenda- 
tions were incorporated in the study. 

The study was commissioned by 
BMB as part of its analytical research 
activities. Its purpose was to answer 
two questions; 1. Was the original 
BMB sample of radio families to 
whom ballots were sent representative 
of all radio families in the county or 
measured county or city? 2. Were 
those who answered the ballot repre- 
sentative of all who received the 
ballot? 

Station audiences were tabulated 
in the same manner as BMB had 
originally tabulated them. The pre- 
cision sample, the original BMB re- 
spondents and the original BMB non- 
respondents were each tabulated. A 
comparison of the station audiences 
as reported by these three groups 
served to answer the two original 
questions: 1. Station audiences tabu- 
lated from the total BMB sample 
were slightly higher than those tabu- 
lated from the precision, true prob- 
ability sample. 2. Station audiences 
tabulated from the original BMB re- 
spondents were slightly higher than 
those tabulated from the total BMIR 
sample. 

The total difference between the 
original BMB respondents and the 
precision sample was only a few per- 
centage points. Of greater significance 
is the fact that the difference was in 
the same direction for all stations. 

© 


William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has received a special award 
in Variety’s 14th Annual Survey of 
Showmanagement “for being fore- 
most among industry leaders to invite 
public criticism and suggestion in a 
spirit of sincere and genuine cooper- 
ation.” The survey, which covers the 
1946 accomplishments of the Nation’s 
radio networks and stations, also pre- 
sents two Plaque Awards to CBS 
stations and Highlight citations to 25 
others. 

e 


WHAV, Massachusetts’ newest 
radio station, has started broadcasting 
operations from temporary studios in 
downtown Haverhill, Mass. In early 
summer the Haverhill Evening 
Gazette-owned station will move into 
its own broadcasting plant now under 
construction in the business section 
of the city. The staff of the new 
station includes: John T. Russ, gen- 
eral manager; Al Taylor, program 
director; James Dunbar, commercial 


manager; Robert Kimel, sales assist- 
ant to Mr. Dunbar; William F. 
Mitten, news editor. 


WBT-FM, frequency modulation 
station of the Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has begun operations. FM broade asts 
are continuing seven days a week, 
from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. 
to 5 P.M. Intense public interest and 
wholehearted cooperation from FM 
distributors and dealers were obtained 
prior to the initial broadcast by a 
concentrated campaign of publiciey 
promotion and merchandising. Oper- 
ating at present on an interim power 
of 1 kw, WBT-FM is expected in 
the near future to go up to its full 
power of 162 kw from a transmitter 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER, JR. 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising of The General Foods 
Corp., is the newly elected chair- 
man of The Advertising Council. 


atop Spencer Mountain, 16 miles 
from Charlotte, and purchased by the 
Jefferson Broadcasting Co. for its 
FM service. Ultimate investment of 


$250,000 is expected to give WBT- 


FM even greater coverage than 
WBT-AM’s current 2-State blanket. 
* 


First commercial sponsorship of 
FM broadcasting in the State has 
been undertaken by the R. T. Harris 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with a series of half-hour 
programs over KSL-FM. Signed for 
a period of 52 weeks, the first eight 
programs explain the agency's serv- 
ices, then the balance of the series will 
be devoted to each of the agency's 
clients, outlining their history, or- 
ganization and future plans. First 
program explained to FM listeners 
the important role which frequency 
modulation will play in the future, 
and pointed out that an organization 
which is dedicated to the effective 
use of space and time should naturslly 
be the first to utilize this mean of 
communication and information. 
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LOOKING FOR THIS MAN 


in the Phila. area? Excellent record in 
branch and sales management, con- 
sumer goods and industrials, 22 yrs. 
with only 2 national companies plus 
4% yrs. as gov't. executive. Reasonable 
travel, Age 44, married. Resume upon 
request. Box 2423 Sales Management, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


eee eee 
WANTED: Position as Advertising Manager 
ysl progressive concern. Now assistant 
enoelle _ aa cutive with advertising agency of 
know: ‘pute—experienced with nationally 
perfun ducts in men’s fashions, drug and 
tising elds. Extensive knowledge of adver- 
ots ‘uction, copy and coordination of 
5 000 : production team. Starting salary: 
Sales” inywhere in U.S.A. Box No. 2424, 
York 1, u88ement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 

16, N. Y, 
ne 
APRIL | 
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The Indianapolis News ........---- 11 
Industrial Equipment News ....... 97 
Interstate United Newspapers ...... 74 
Henry W. Jaeger .....-----++e++05 114 
Kansas Farmer .........eseeseess 16 
KMOX (St. Lowis) .....::.s000.. 18-19 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ..... 91 


Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines .. 9 


McClatchy Newspapers ...... 3rd Cover 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune.. 115 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ........... 47 
Nassau Daily Review-Star .......-. 119 
National Blank Book Company .... 60 
National Federation of Sales 
NEE, ook iecedncasowomnes 125, 127 
New York Herald Tribune ........ 95 
The Newatk News «os. <i .scceness 10 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter ...... 62 | 
Olsen Publishing Co. ..........+.+.- 93 
Operadio Mfg. Co. ......++++++++: 66 
I i ac bain d Smee ewe na ee 3 
Peoria Journal—Star ...........+:. 113 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.. 1 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ........--. 89 
Printing Products Corp. ........+-- 65 
PEs cc sce ven ctesnnnssers 23 
DE Ee 2nd Cover 


Roanoke Times and World News.. 104 
Rockford Morning Star — Register- 


Repelhe oc nc ccccncccvsvesnssees 20 
The St. Louis Star-Times ......... $2 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press... 107 
St. Petersburg Florida Times & 

Independent ........--+-seeeeee: 78 
Sales Research Institute ........... 115 
San Francisco Chronicle ........... 49 
The San Francisco Examiner ...... 31 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer .......... 123 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant .. 126 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 63 
State Teachers Magazines ......... 113 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser ...... 22 
Te: WHORE 6c vei nckesisanuaones ss 6-7 
Tires—Service Station ..........-. 92 
Traffic Service Corporation ........ 4 
United Specialists, Inc. ........... 77 
The Washington Evening Star ..... 5 
The Washington Post ............ 101 
Washington Times-Herald ........ 69 
Tee CEI. cae dccvoue vines 12-13 
WHO (Des: Means) «00 cccccces 21 


Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel 86 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 30 


WEA (HME) | cece scvassves 28 
Fhe Woomsceeet Cay x0 .iccisccies 121 
The Worcester Telegram-Gazette .. 90 
ey rea: 50 
WIAG (WORCEEr). cic cdcsccevees 32 
The Yankee Network, Inc. ......... 17 


A SMUG 
— SALES 
MANAGER 


He’s drugged with selfade- 
nial — he’s keeping himself 
away from history’s greatest 
sales convention. He can’t 
learn anything from Ameri- 
ca’s top sales executives in 
three fact-packed days of suc- 
cessful sales practices and 
procedures. You can be — 
sure he didn’t tell his wife 
about Southern California 
hospitality. Well—if he 
doesn’t “‘keep up’’— he won’t 
last — so the hell with him. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES | 


CONVENTION * JUNE 2, 3, 4 
IN LOS ANGELES 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacturers’ agency to handle one or 
more lines on a concentrated basis in 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska is being established by "sales man- 
ager with national background. Would 
also be interested in a distributorship in 
any part of the country. Thoroughly 
versed in all forms of merchandising 
and promotional activities pertaining to 
establishment of profitable territories and 
their expansion. Best of financial and 
personal references. Replies treated in 
strictest of confidence, 


Address Box 2422 Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Opportunity for Sales Executive 


Promotion of our Sales Manager creates once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity for young (35-45) executive 
on way up. Nationally sold photographic acces- 
sory (No. 1 in field); excellent jobber and 
dealer organizatdon. Exp. in field helpful, but 
not essential. Substantial salary. Chicago loca- 
tion. Write fully, in confidence, for interview to 
Box 2421, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


WHERE IS COMPETITION? Recent happenings in the 
broadcasting industry put the spotlight on that old ques- 
tion: Who is your most important competitor, that 
fellow down the street whose line is generally comparable 
to yours, or some other industry ? 


News reports indicate that the networks have lost 
some important accounts recently, and that the individual 
network has lost more to magazines and newspapers 
than to other networks. There is nothing to indicate that 
there is any landslide, any trend toward a real depression 
in radio, but for the first time since network broadcasting 
graduated from short pants there seems to be quite a bit 
of desirable time available. 


Radio has enjoyed almost uninterrupted growth during 
the past twenty years; it didn’t go through the ups and 
downs which have characterized other forms of adver- 
tising media. We don’t mean to imply that no selling 
was required to keep the clock filled, but as compared 
with the task of selling a cycle of four-color pages, or 
20,000 lines of newspaper space, at least the much-sought- 
after 7 to 10 P.M. periods pretty much sold themselves. 


Radio has plenty of selling points but they haven’t 
been paraded before prospects to anywhere the extent that 
other mediums have had to fight for attention and ac- 
ceptance. Magazines and newspapers, for example, learned 
vears ago that the medium had to be sold, not just 
individual papers and periodicals. Strong associations 
were built up in fields other than radio—Bureau of 
Advertising of the A.N.P.A., Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, Associated Business Papers, Trafic Audit Bureau, 
and the like. 


‘They have been conducting vigorous promotion and 
research activities, they have kept the salesmen of their 
members supplied with a steady stream of helpful bulletins 
and data sheets. Some have employed salesmen in the field 
to sell the medium in general. Today, years after the 
other mediums began to do collective selling, the Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau is starting to supply adver- 
tisers with uniform data on coverage of member stations, 
but even it isn’t doing the selling job done by the others. 


Radio as an industry has been silent. Promotion and 
selling have been left to individual networks and stations. 
‘The National Association of Broadcasters seems to have 
been preoccupied with government relations and various 
inter-industry problems. It has exerted little impact on 
advertisers and their agencies. 


Today the magazines and newspapers may be reaping 
a reward for their many years of groundwork selling. 
That is one explanation of the shifts that have taken 
place in the allocations of some advertisers. Another reason 
is something more beyond the control of radio networks, 
that being the ever-and-ever higher cost of talent. Those 
higher costs make it even more necessary than before to 
sell the medium, to make it seem the most desirable form 
of advertising despite the higher costs. 


In selling any product or service the processes of mak- 
ing a sale are so varied and complex that it is impossible 
to isolate one good move or one bad move and say, “this 
is it.’ We feel strongly, however, that despite striking 
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exceptions of some networks and stations, radio as an 
industry has been inadequately sold to advertisers. It has 
not—perhaps because it has not been forced to do so— 
it has not taken the same pains as its important com- 
petitors in the consumer media field to find the problems 
which beset the sales departments of its customers and 
prospects, it has failed to give the salesmen of its cus- 
tomers anywhere near the merchandising helps and ideas 
which come from the magazines and newspapers. ‘This is 
definitely true of the networks, although scores of local 
stations are doing a merchandising job fully as helpful 
as the newspapers and magazines. 


We said that it is impossible usually to isolate the one 
of many promotion activities which put a product or 
service across, but in the case of radio there does seem 
to be one conspicuous weakness which can be isolated, and 
that is a fairly general habit of talking to each other 
instead of to the “heathen.” 


Less is spent percentagewise by radio in promoting to 
national advertisers and their agencies than by any other 
major medium. The Lyndon reports for the year 1946 
provide a breakdown of every advertising page which 
appeared in five national magazines, including SALgs 
MANAGEMENT, which cover the sales and advertising 
field. Reasonably reliable estimates are available also on 
the dollar revenues of important advertising media. Put- 
ting these two together we find that: 


1. Farm papers used one promotion page in those maga- 
zines for every $48,000 in advertising revenue. 
Newspapers used. 1 for every $59,000. 

Business papers used 1 for every $81,000. 
. Consumer magazines used 1 for every $97,500. 
Radio networks and stations used 1 for every 


" $150,000. 


Those who are on the receiving end of advertising 
media promotion tell us that this apparent weakness in 
radio promotion is not made up for by greater activity 
in the issuance of direct mail and such printed matter as 
booklets, brochures and market data books. Nor is there 
any indication that the radio industry is any more active 
than the other groups in personal selling to the men 
who foot the advertising bills. 


Radio is going through the same cycle as every other 
successful new industry. The curve goes up and up for 
a number of years, and little competition is felt from 
without. Then comes a leveling-off period and the in- 
dustry learns to its dismay that others are gunning for 
the same dollars—and are picking off a goodly number 
of them. 


There certainly are as many smart men in radio as In 
other forms of advertising media. Perhaps the current 
unexpected shock of failures-to-renew will stir them into 
realization that NBC’s greatest competitor isn’t CB5 but 
Sunday comics or outdoor boards, that ABC needn t 
worry nearly so much about MBS as about Curtis, 
Scripps-Howard and similar publishers, and that the 
FCC, while a pain in the neck when it issues a Blue 
Book or delays in granting a license, is a friendly pal as 
compared with the newspapers’ Bureau of Advertising 
and the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


